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by JOHN P. ANTON 


Art and Society: 


Homer and the Drama of Predicaments 


N TIMES LIKE ouRS, in which conflicts are so readily discerned, we are often 
reminded of an insidious gap between society and art. This gap is 
admittedly disturbing to all who in one way or another are engaged in 

serious activity whose aim is cultural quality. We are told of a cleavage in 
conduct and goals from which ensues bitter controversy and unpleasant 
impositions upon the practice and study of the arts. The artists themselves 
have frequently protested against expectations alien to the original intent of 
art as an irreducible institution. The artist, sensitive as he is, suffers deeply 
as he marches toward his objectives while at the same time he is torn be- 
tween his impulse to express his precious world of feelings and the demand 
that he must remain within the orbit of social bondage and public accept- 
ance, if only for assurance of communication. This problem has taken on in 
the past a variety of forms: the view of art for art’s sake to resist the in- 
fringement of utilitarian impurities; the movement celebrating the sacred 
freedom of the artist against the encroachment of political totalitarianism; 
or even, the personal intuition defending itself against the accepted forms 
of worshipped traditions. Aestheticians and historians of art, political and 
social thinkers, including social-minded artists, have endeavored to give 
intelligent solutions to this problem, which, indeed, renders more difficult 
the already complex issues of our times. What is more shocking, however, 
is that we should feel compelled to defend the integrity of art in organized 
society as though the two are secretly engaged in some undeclared opposi- 
tion, the reconciliation of which must somehow depend upon the good will 
of philosophers of art. 

Fortunately, the opposition is only an apparent one, and though we tend 
to take it literally, as much current literature on this topic clearly indicates, 
there have been other periods in human history where the most original 
talents were dedicated not to extricating artificial dualisms but to bringing 
to men visions of harmony and ideals of beauty. Where we tend to see 
diverging loyalties as the result of unrelated interests and exclusive pursuits, 
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thinkers and artists of other more blessed times perceived opportunity to 
bring ideal unity to diverse activity and variegated interest to make life both 
enlightened and rich. The mind goes at once to the attitude of the Greeks 
whose genius saved them from many a confusion. To those men, society 
was not in opposition to art, as though it were possible for civilization to 
fight against itself. They based their outlook on a broader perspective of 
society — an idea standing for the total political reality which our modern 
definitions regretfully miss — seen as the sustaining structure of all creative 
currents. “The Greeks above all other people extracted from every human 
and natural experience its abiding spiritual significance,” Paul Shorey re- 
marked once.' If their literature and architecture, their sculpture and the- 
atre bear witness to this observation, their philosophy is doubtless its most 
eloquent articulation. Aristotle, carrying on the tradition of his predecessors 
and his great teacher, spoke both comprehensively and definitively for the 
Greeks when he pronounced the political organization of mankind the very 
soil in which values grow and blossom in excellence. Not political and social 
dogma, but the political nature of man is what sustains the drama of culture 
and its grandeur. And here no real opposition can possibly flourish. In the 
naturalistic outlook of the Greeks, human nature is continuous with the 
cosmos, and human achievements — techne they called them —are pur- 
posive extensions of natural possibilities. 

The continuity from nature to human society, from civic life to indi- 
vidual excellence, we find clearly stated in early masterpieces of their long 
literary tradition. If we turn to Homer and his epic poetry for statements of 
a view in which art and society blend cooperatively in an abundant vision 
of life, we do so because his poetry is the culmination of a long humanistic 
tradition rather than a timid experiment at great art. In this sense, we may 
view Homer as both an end and a beginning, the peak of an epoch and the 
starting point of illumined imagination. After grasping the significance of 
Homer we can see how this miracle led eventually to the birth of science 
and philosophy, to moral clarity and the spirit of tragic poetry. His works 
taught the Greeks how to heighten their enthusiasm with the aid of directed 
reflection. Ernest Renan, an enthusiastic though not uncritical lover of 
Greece, said once: “It is impossible to apprehend the true origins of science 
without having studied these primitive savants, or to acquire the sense of 
the highest poetry without knowing Homer.” In view of our own con- 
temporary interests in the relation between art and society, and for the sake 
of re-establishing what seems to be the lost harmony and balance between 
them, we can still turn to Homer for insights and wisdom and still probe 
into his famous epics to discover ways of integration. 





*P. Shorey, “The Study of Greek Literature,” in Greek Literature (New York, 1912), p. 18. 
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II 


The ancient Greeks looked at the functions of the arts and the fulfil- 
ment of artistic talent as planned outgrowths of man’s political nature. It 
is to their credit that they did not deliberately subordinate the uniqueness 
of artistic fruitions to some particular set of institutional goals. Apparently 
there are certain aspects in the philosophy of Plato which seem to run coun- 
ter to this contention, but a closer inspection of his political vision, gathered 
from all his writings, supports rather than challenges the Greek respect for 
beauty as a consummative ideal: yet coordinate with other excellences. No- 
where do we come closer to the connection between art and society than 
in those expressions of art where thematic content leans heavily upon or 
exclusively explores the crucial issues of social concerns. The problems of 
men constitute the very stuff on which Greek poetry since the days of 
Homer tested the efficacy of artistic imagination and its tools. The profun- 
dity of theme was first brought i into the open in the epic form. The brilliant 
outburst of human intelligence in the epic seemed at first so unbelievably 
wonderful that the poet rushed to attribute it to divine inspirations. Truly 
only a miracle of intelligence in art could possibly turn the cumbersome 
and resisting social material into an admirable complete work of the aes- 
thetic type. 

There is no reason to deny Homer’s attachment to the practical and 
social ideals as well as the accepted moral virtues in the age of heroes of 
which he sings. But the nature of his material in no way affects negatively 
the rare quality of his achievement. He worked with specific manifestations 
of social conduct tuned as they were to the needs and interests of a particu- 
lar type of society, yet he was able to detect in human traits a universality 
of meaning which only art could enhance through its magic. It is no news 
to acclaim once again the aesthetic worth of the epics of Homer. What I 
am about to explore is the mastery the epic exhibits in transforming crucial 
situations of human conduct into artistic components. On the basis of this 
virtue it is possible, I believe, to explain the distinctive character of the 
Homeric epic which makes it instructive without being didactic in the usual 
moralistic sense. This quality is easier seen in the Odyssey — the challenge 
was greater here on account of the nature of the material — where the dom- 
inant interests gravitate around the fate of determined men tossed in adven- 
ture while their minds and hearts were wholly set on the idea of nostos. 
This unifying element in the tight structure of the epic, attained through 
the careful exploitation of human predicaments while nostos is being 
sought, holds the secret of the classical answer to the relation of art to 
society. 

Good poetry has always been expected to give through insights combin- 


ing immediacy and universality successful expression to its thematic content. 
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Particular instances of life, concrete relations and events, diverse excitements 
and experiences, all moments of uniqueness are converted by art into uni- 
versal meanings and felicitous idealities. This principle of good poetry and 
art is equally true of the strange materials which Homer employed to build 
the story of his epics: (a) the heroic tradition where recognizable heroes 
of folklore were turned into characters with universal significance; and (b) 
experienced acute situations and events which were poetically enriched with 
impressive breadth suddenly become typical of outstanding conduct, forms 
of predicaments representative of crucial cases testing the strength and 
worth of personal virtue. Whatever the nature of the pre-Homeric ballad, 
we have no evidence that these heroic songs had ever been qualitatively 
transformed as to claim value comparable to that found in the works of 
Homer. Of the ballads of primitive myth and heroic deed it cannot be said 
that either the personality or the situation had actually been poetically ele- 
vated. Personality there lacked both ideational outline and captivating in- 
tensity, while the situations, though appealing to the imagination of the 
people, were still wondered at as remarkable events rather than instances of 
pervasive predicament. Pre-Homeric poetry like all folksongs never quite 
reached that level of articulate conceptual symbolism that comes only with 
the touch of poetic individuality. 

Both Homeric epics display a heightened concern for the drama of man 
organized around an intensely shared pathos thrown into shocking dimen- 
sions. There is wealth here which Homer’s interpretive powers made avail- 
able in Greek literature for the first time. So broad is the disclosure of 
meaning here that one is compelled to surrender to the poet’s perfectly 
saturated vision. It fulfills a demand that Santayana stated once in his 
work My Host the World: “the great question is not what age you live in 
or what art you pursue, but what perfection you can achieve in that art 
under the circumstances.” In this case, Homer’s perfection is the virtue of 
his imaginative grasp of the drama of predicaments seen in all its glory and 
intensity. Perhaps it is for this reason that he has been called the father of 
all poets. His work is both an achievement and an example of what is to be 
expected from inspired men. Good fortune had it so that more poetic won- 
ders of this kind were given to mankind; Dante’s Inferno and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Goethe’s Faust and Tolstoy’s War and Peace come immedi- 
ately to mind. 

The drama of terrifying wrath, deeply seated in the heart of a god-like 
hero, is displayed throughout the captivating rhapsodies of the Iliad. When 
we turn to the Odyssey we encounter another drama, that of the nostos, 
the great return of a leader whose unusual intelligence is challenged only 
by extraordinary events constantly threatening the completion of his goal. 
In both epics we see men of titanic energy whose careers are tossed between 
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the extremes of natural elements and social demands, between triumphant 
survival and fatal destruction, impending defeat and intoxication with 
glory. The torrents of rushing emotions and the prudent use of utter 
shrewdness, all these and more, involved in the twists and turns of swiftly 
moving events, are brought into action ready to tip the delicate balance 
of decision. Here is human life replete with awareness and craving for in- 
tensity, caught in the web of devotions and responsibilities, trying to disen- 
tangle its essence from the traps of confusion. And while the poet sings of 
deeds and men, his personality weaves into the melody the raison d’étre of 
all that enter his art: the attainment and enhancement of virtues and values 
that matter most. 

My purpose is not to unravel all the fine details which support the liter- 
ary unity of these epics, for this much is clearly assumed. What is empha- 
sized here as pertinent to our theme is their unity breathing through the 
evolving predicament and the emergence of arete, or virtue. Arete in the 
epic is but an extension of arete in life. Without it, life, as the Greeks con- 
ceived it, would remain flat and uneventful, void of climax and lacking 
in significant excitement. When accomplished, it is recognized as courage 
and heroism, as honor and valor. This quest for perfected aspiration makes 
man a candidate for personal excellence, but when present in poetry it turns 
it into a unique monument of art. Homer was simply the first Greek to say 
it in the delightful language of the epic. If Homer is the real creator of the 
Odyssey this is not so because he composed new versions of existing ballads, 
but only because of what he did to the heroic tradition, or rather what he 
did for it. He chose carefully from all that was available for the sake of 
giving this material the spirit of dramatic unity it lacked. He introduced 
such limitations that alone could intensify the meaning of predicaments. 
This contention finds support in the fact that both epics end exactly where 
and when the poet saw it fit: where the drama reaches its climax and only 
after it has been totally seen. Apparently he knew of the many versions of 
the death of Odysseus, but these ballads were irrelevant to the theme of the 
nostos and were excluded for that reason. The same holds true about the 
tales of Achilles’ fate. Such omissions should be of little or no surprise at 
all, for what Homer sought to give his people was not more ballads but 
their epic. And he succeeded. 


II 


The same dramatic accent that permeates the development of the main 
predicament in the epic controls also the many subordinate episodes. These 
supporting crucial situations, far from being ornamental elements, are essen- 
tially related to the basic theme while maintaining their completeness as 
structural units. They are put there to reveal unsuspected modes and aspects 
intensifying the progress of the total idea, and also to disclose a splendid 
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detail significant for its effects upon the careers of heroes. The hero encoun- 
ters his world in all its intricacy and forcefulness, ready to step forward and 
meet the crises one by one. What makes him admirable and unusual is his 
panoply of personal powers. His manly manner of conduct grants him an 
awareness of triumph over such trying circumstances that swallowed in 
their swift currents other comrades and companions whose only fault was 
a certain weakness of soul. While the hero rides the waves of predicaments, 
the followers disappear in the abyss of ordinariness to dissolve in ignominy. 
To impress upon his listeners this difference of human quality in the 
pursuit of meaningful adventure, Homer introduces with subtle mastery the 
series of secondary predicaments, equally significant in symbolic universal- 
ity. He knew well what consuming effects distracting forces have upon 
those who embark on adventure with cloudy minds and untried wills, and 
spoke of them in warm and moving rhapsodies. The Odyssey abounds in 
such predicaments, three of which may now serve to illustrate. 

Let us first turn to the story of the Cicones. It occurs in rhapsody IX 
of the Odyssey though it is the very first twist of fate since the hero’s party 
left the shores of Troy. One would expect Homer to begin the story here. 
But the epic is not mere narrative unravelling the threads of events, for 
what is decisive here is not historical sequence but the life and scope of an 
idea. We already know from the previous rhapsodies what the qualities and 
powers of the hero were. This episode and the ones that follow are narrated 
by Odysseus himself, a king being a king’s guest in the royal palace of the 
Phaeacians. It is an hour of calmness and leisure setting the imagination 
free to enjoy the tale. Homer picks the story where legend left it: men 
intoxicated with victory, impelled by the momentum of war and the habit 
of battle just starting on their way for the long journey of return. But what 
is it that really prevails in the minds of these men? Is it the destructive 
habit of war or the burning desire to go back to the occupations of peaceful 
life? And now comes the first crisis; it will test these men, and many will 
fall victims to these divertive forces. They are about to face the lure for 
another victory in war and the wild joy of capturing just another city. The 
poet sings as follows: 

From Ilion the wind served me to near Ismarus of the Cicones. I sacked the city 
and slew them. Their wives and wealth we took and divided precisely, so that no 
one of us, through me, should go short of his just share. I suggested then that we all 
flee, hot-foot: but my utter fools of men would not obey. There was much wine for 
the drinking, yet; and mutton or beef from the great droves of sheep and heavy 
screw-horned kine that they had butchered by the shore. Whilst they so dallied, 
our Cicones cried for help to the inland Cicones, their neighbours, but more numer- 
ous and better men of their hands; men who could fight mounted, but also (when 


need was) on foot with foot-men. They were upon us, thick as the leaves and buds 
of spring-tide, at the first show of morning; while over us there hung a foreboding 
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of disaster, by doom of Zeus who had further pains in store for our ill-fated heads. 
The troops set themselves to battle by the swift ships and rained thickly at one 
another theit copper-bladed spears. So long as the dawn lasted and while the blessed 
day increased, just for so long we stood firm and repulsed their swarms; but when 
the sun had crossed his stage and brought near the hour for loosing plough-oxen 
homeward in the evening, then finally the Cicones caused the Achaean lines to 
waver and give way. Six warriors perished out of each ship’s complement. We 
others who for that time fled our death and doom sailed from the spot with mixed 
feelings; rejoicing to have avoided fate, yet mourning our comrades for whose sake 
not one of those full-bellied ships of mine stirred thence till we had thrice invoked 
the name of each unhappy victim of the Cicones’ violent hands, on the flats there 
by the shore.’ 


Those who died and those who were unable to learn from the death of 
others never really understood the meaning of war. Herein again we see 
the difference between Odysseus and his followers. As the tale continues, 
the time will come eventually when Odysseus will proceed alone. One by 
one, all his comrades succumbed to the pressure of divertive forces. They 
vanished for lack of excellence and high-minded goal. It would be senseless 
to ask the poet to save them, for this would mean to sacrifice his art and 
yield to sentiment. He disposes of these men only as he sees fit: for the cul- 
mination of nostos. 

Next comes the episode of the Lotos-eaters. The song moves with ease 
here as it relates the divertive influence of enchanting forces hidden behind 
the veil of abandonment and comfort. They are the grip of forgetfulness 
and the surrender of all activity. This episode comes immediately after that 
of the Cicones. In all its suggestiveness it is the extreme opposite of war 
intoxication. It is the picture of insipidness of utter peace and of deadly 
apathy that come with the depletion of social adventure. Homer sings 


through the voice of Odysseus: 


On the tenth day we made the land of the Lotos-eaters, men who browse on a food 
of flowers. We landed there to fill our water-butts, while my crews snatched a meal 
on the shore, beside their likely vessels. As soon as the first hunger for food and 
drink had passed, I chose out two fellows and added to them a third, as runner, 
that they might go inland to spy out and enquire what were the human beings 
there existing. Off they went at once and met a party of these Lotos-eaters, who 
had no notion of slaying my emissaries: instead they gave them a dish of their 
Lotos-flower. And so it was that as each tasted of this honey-sweet plant, the wish 
to bring news or return grew faint in him: rather he preferred to dwell forever 
with the Lotos-eating men, feeding upon Lotos and letting fade from his mind all 
memory of home. I had to seek them and drag them back on board. They wept: 
yet into the ships we brought them perforce and chained them beneath the thwarts, 
deep in the well, while I constrained the rest of my adherents to hurry aboard, lest 
perhaps more of them might eat Lotos and lose their longing for home.’ 





? Odyssey, tr. by T. E. Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia), (New York, 1940), p. 121. 
® Odyssey, p. 122. 
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Yet here was a solution. One bite of the Lotos and all troubles would 
be over forever. The price is clear: negation of all objectives. The tempta- 
tion is irresistible particularly to souls of tired soldiers battered by the rough 
seas, exhausted and tormented by the haunting memories of a homeland 
they left many years ago. There is death here, not violent and sudden, but 
death in the embrace of oblivion, in the arresting charms of kindness, in 
pure withdrawal and imperturbability, in the betrayal of nostos for a salva- 
tion in the soothing comforts of quietism. The leader seizes the situation 
quickly, understands its seriousness and leaves the place immediately. The 
Lotos cannot be fought with arms; one merely resists it by moving on while 
the heart aches and the eyes shed tears. Without wisdom and character, the 
game is easily lost. 

In the Calypso episode the theme is love, a consuming passion dressed 
in divine perfection. The design is clearly to capture the hero’s heart and 
divert his soul from the" permanent loyalty to the awaiting mate, the earthly 
Penelope, and the people of Ithaca, for he is their king. Odysseus is repeat- 
edly tempted by love, in fact three crucial loves, ranging from the lusty 
Circe and the innocent young Nausicaa to the harmonious blend of the two, 
the goddess Calypso. The erotic temptation blossoms fully in the Calypso 
episode because the hero is now alone, and alone must he face the crisis. 
There are no comrades here from whose failure he could profit and whose 
death he could learn. When he met with the luring Circe, it was his com- 
rades who really suffered but his will was hardly tempted. He tamed the 
contagious passion, for the offer was obviously carnal. With Calypso every- 
thing is exotic and the heart is about to break before the inviting delights of 
the divine female. The promised pleasures of perfect love were no small 
blessing, yet Odysseus chose the human form: 

She found him sitting by the water’s edge: his eyes as ever dewed with tears at this 
ebbing of his precious life in vain lamentations after deliverance — seeing that the 
nymph no longer pleased his fancy. True, that every night he would sleep with 
her: he had no choice while he lived in her vaulted cave. Yet he was not willing, 
and she willed too much: consequently day-long he haunted the rocks and pebble- 


beaches of the island’s shore, retching up his heart with crying and sighs and 
misery, his gaze fixed upon the desolate main through a blur of tears.* 


Love has no drama in the bosom of a goddess. Perfected pleasures can 
no longer have history; to reach ideality is to render adventure meaningless. 
Man may chase perfection, but all he can hope for is to experience fleeting 
moments of heightened delight and transient victories over chains of ob- 
stacles. Homer speaks for the Greek way of life where the mostos of man is 
not the attainment of total completion but to envisage it and appraise in its 
image the doings of men. In the case of love, not the one of erotic desire in 





* Odyssey, p. 73. 
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some ideal permanence, but the many loves as befitting to men is what they 
sought to ennoble. No doubt Odysseus felt torn between the two soul-burn- 
ing alternatives. This inner crisis has been eloquently expressed in Archi- 


bald MacLeish’s poem, Calypso’s Island: 


I know very well, goddess, she is not beautiful 

As you are: could not be. She is a woman, 

Mortal, subject to the chances: duty of 

Childbed, sorrow that changes cheeks, the tomb — 
For unlike you she will grow grey, grow older, 
Grey and older, sleep in that small room. 

She is not beautiful as you, O golden! 


You are immortal and will never change 
And can make me immortal also. .. . 


... You give the choice 
To hold forever what forever passes, 
To hide from what will pass, forever. Moist, 


Moist are your well-stones, goddess, cool your grasses! 
And she — she is a woman with that fault 
Of change that will be death in her at last! 


Nevertheless I long for the cold, salt, 
Restless, contending sea and for the island 
Where the grass dies and the seasons alter: 


Where that one wears the sunlight for a while.° 


IV 


Homer, the poet of man and the dramatist of predicaments, gave unity 
to his epics not only through ingenious literary devices but also through the 
wisdom of theme, or even better, a theme of wisdom: human struggle and 
crisis. The Iliad has its distinctive merits, but so does the Odyssey, and to- 
gether they embrace a universe of rising virtue in society, of intelligence and 
feeling exalted in memorable action. The epics of Wrath and Nostos en- 
chant us with the grace of palaces, the ways of the Gods, the contrast of 
manners, the fear of destruction, the fate of brave warriors, the traps of 
temptation, the power of speech, and the destinies of cities. Yet, above all, 
there is in them a rare fascination rising from the inspired quest for goals, 
for what renders life worth living. The breadth of Homer’s vision of the 
pursuit of lofty objectives is the very essence of his didactic effectiveness. 
The reward for a life directed by intensely felt attachments goes beyond 
apparent gains, thrones and glories. Its nature is identical with the inner 
fabric of mankind: it is a state of a mind that has seen and understood; it is 
experience become rich with the drama of adventure in all its ultimacy and 
immediacy. The reward is one of revelation of life in which human limita- 





5 Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems (New York, 1952), pp. 146-7. 
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tions are no longer dark prisons of confinement, but heavenly boundaries of 
transparent sobriety. 

It is to this idea of ennobled experience then that we should turn to dis- 
cover the connection between art and society in the attitude of the Greeks. 
The Homeric epics are never grasped when interpreted merely as art for 
some human society. Such utilitarianism could hardly do justice to their 
genius. It would be better to say that with Homer, society, for the first time, 
became enhanced in art and humanity came to breathe freely through the 
grandeur of the epic. Art always manages to show more than what man 
actually is in concrete situations. It reveals to society its ideal possibilities 
and unfolds before it the vast range of the human drama. Plato, the pas- 
sionate lover of social perfection, wanted all poets banished from his polity, 
yet he declared Homer the educator of all Greece.® And this he did for 
good reasons. The Greeks — and all that is Hellenic in our Western tradi- 
tion — saw art as the balanced perception of artistic excellence and social 
virtue united in rational insight and clarified experience, which alone could 
then become the measure of human dignity and achievement. In a definite 
way this seems to be exactly what Plato’s philosophy intimated to his fellow 
citizens. 

It is not my purpose here to comment on how much of this view was 
lost or misinterpreted by subsequent generations, including our own. What 
is of importance here is the solution which the Greeks gave to the problem 
of unity between art and society. Here art and ethics — or rather politics, in 
the Aristotelian sense — are inseparable yet distinct. They saw clearly that 
in a well-ordered society moral excellence calls for exalted art, and artistic 
creativity when wisely conducted terminates in consummate social vision. 
For the art that succeeded in doing exactly this they had a special name; 
they called it psychagogia. At the same time they were convinced that the 
poet — the artist in general — owed it to himself, as a spokesman for man- 
kind, to rise to the heights of poetic ecstacy for the sake of bringing to the 
world his glimpses of precious beauty. Plato expressed this artistic mission 
better than I could ever hope, so I prefer to conclude with the philosopher’s 
words: “Possession by the Muses, and their madness, invade a gentle and 
chaste soul, awaken it, and bewitch it with songs and all kinds of poesy; and 
by glorifying countless deeds of men of old, educate posterity.” * 





® Republic, 606 E. 
* Phaedrus, 245 A. 





by ISADORE TRASCHEN 


Tragic Hamlet and 


Comic Engineers and Scientists 


N Hamlet a FATHER is murdered, a mother remarries hastily and incestu- 
ously, and a love seems false. Life to Hamlet is suddenly chaotic, irra- 
tional, unpredictable. This knowledge staggers him. And when he 

recovers he has a new, a tragic, sense of life. 

What is this sense? It begins with a feeling that “There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends,/Rough-hew them how we will,” that God does with 
us what he wills—what Job finally accepted and what Ahab rebelled 
against — that God’s ways cannot be justified, that theology is a logician’s 
fairly tale, a Sunday school morality of lollipop rewards and bed-without- 
supper feeling of the horror beneath the smooth skin, of the beast in the 
jungle heard in the orderly city, waiting to spring, of death, which in one 
moment declares the limit to all our enterprises, the senselessness of all our 
sensible plans. 

Hamlet feels the ache of existence, the wound of mortality. Yorick .. . 
Alas! He has stared into the abyss, the ultimate dark, and when he returns 
from the ghost to the living he can no longer speak to them, they cannot 
understand him, he cannot forget what he has seen. “There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio,/Than are dreamt of in your philosophy” — 
by which Hamlet means the natural sciences. He sends each man to his 
“business, such as it is. As for my own poor part, look you, I'll go pray.” 
His business is with ghosts, theirs the usual round. 

And here we come to the particular question: How shall Hamlet, the 
glare of the abyss in him — how shall such a man respond to, talk to those 
who live the usual round, who live by the light of day? To enlarge the scope 
of the question, how shall any man possessed by this tragic sense of life react 
to persons oblivious to it? Confronted by such persons, by doddering, inno- 
cent Polonius and by smirking, somewhat less innocent Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, emissaries of a murderer and the world of good sense in which 
“the candied tongue lick|[s] absurd pomp,/And crook[s] the pregnant 
hinges of the knee/Where thrift may follow fawning,” Hamlet can only 
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rage like Lear, or if he must negotiate with them, then only as a madman 
would. And so he puts on an antic disposition. 


Hamlet: Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape 
of a camel? 


Polonius: By th’ mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 
Hamlet: Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius: It is back’d like a weasel. 

Hamlet: Or like a whale. 

Polonius: Very like a whale. 

Hamlet: Then will I come to my mother by-and-by. 


Now scientists and engineers breath a more sensible and lucid air. Their 
existence in fact depends on the steady inhaling of the assumption — their 
foundation and, indeed, their glory —that there is a rational explanation 
of life. And this is the assumption of Polonius and Shakespeare’s “en- 
giner|s|,” Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Like scientists and engineers, they 
seek verifiable facts, to make sense of Hamlet’s madness. Hamlet perceives 
their assumption, and he explodes. What else can he do, he who has wit- 
nessed the beast spring? He demands of Guildenstern: “Why, look you 
now, how unworthy a ¢hing you make of me! You would play upon me; 
you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery . . . there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ, yet 
cannot you make it speak” (my italics). Like detectives, Misters Sniff and 
Snoop and Nincompoop probe Hamlet as if he were an object, not a man. 
But for this subject, man, their method —the scientific method, roughly 
speaking — is the highest kind of comedy. 

They are comic in their obliviousness to the quality of life. This is 
caught in Polonius’ unconscious parody of Hamlet’s tragic decline, an auda- 
cious mockery of Hamlet by Shakespeare. He babbles to the king that 
Hamlet, repulsed by Ophelia, “fell into a sadness, then into a fast,/Thence 
to a watch, thence into a weakness,/Thence to a lightness, and, by this 
declension,/Into the madness wherein now he raves,/And all we mourn 
for.” An exact, quantitative description of Hamlet’s decline —and alto- 
gether missing the point, the quality of it. 

This preoccupation with quantity is, of course, the critical characteristic 
of scientists and engineers. Scientists measure the quantitative processes of 
nature, and engineers apply those measurements to make things. And the 
businessman (a word about our third culture hero, perhaps the most blatant 
devotee of quantity) manufactures and sells those things, all very useful: 
brick warrens (w/all imprvts), electronic massage cushions to ease the neu- 
rotic, not the tragic tension of executives, and drugs which inspire, if not 
the bliss of the Heavenly City, then the tranquillity of miltown. He pro- 
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duces in quantity, democratically, arguing well that quality is an aristocratic 
privilege. And his soul soars quantitatively (O Altitudo!) with his profits. 
He’s a thrifty fellow, storing nuts for that rainy day . . . but the rain it 
raineth every day. 

In their different ways the scientist, engineer, and businessman are all 
dedicated — needfully, even creatively —to our quantitative needs. And 
we can be grateful — without irony —for polio vaccine, air conditioners, 
and aspirin. But O! for a little self-irony in scientists and the others. How 
desperately they need to de-canonize themselves. As scientists they are in- 
sensible, oblivious to moral and spiritual concerns — human concerns as 
opposed to our animal needs — and from this point of view they are absurd. 
The scientist — the purer the better — sends the man with the tragic sense 
into a rage of laughter. Tragic Swift raged. In Gulliver the scientists in 
Laputa were so lost in abstractions, so preoccupied with discovering the 
quantities of matter that in one case a wife ran off to London to discover the 
quality of life . . . with an old, deformed footman whom she kept. The ab- 
stract man — this would include literary critics — is a half man. 

And where the scientist’s wife ran off to London, every morning our 
engineer (and others too, for other reasons) runs from his wife to his ma- 
chine, his real love. Why not? His wife is a person, not merely compli- 
cated, like a machine, but stubborn, willful, unpredictable. If the machine 
misbehaves, breaks down, it submits to reason. But a wife rhymes with life. 
So the engineer becomes a bigamist. This rational mechanist marries a rea- 
sonable machine with which he is more intimate than with his other wife. 
His cool brain—not his hot blood —and its body proliferate offspring 
which have mechanized, that is, deformed and deprived us: instead of a 
throbbing horse, we have a throbbing motor car; instead of a throbbing 
housemaid, we have a throbbing washing machine. 

These mechanical offspring have driven the grace of natural things — 
rock, flower, beast, and man — out of our lives. Fertile beyond all the night- 
mares of Malthus, in their quantity, their abundance — our be-all and end- 
all — they have become the gods of our idolatry. I have a horror of my car. 
I burn incense in it, prostrate myself beneath it, and perform other rituals 
to it daily. On Sunday I join the worshippers driving back and forth on the 
Thruway, that sad, sunlit aisle of the devout, a Protestant congregation 
where each happy motoring soul is comforted in the lap of his personal god. 
The mechanical is comic, as Bergson pointed out, because it departs from 
the natural, the human. Chaplin saw this. In “Modern Times” the me- 
chanical man of the assembly line is caught in a whirl of tightening nuts 
until he is switched off at noon. Now man as an appendage to a machine 
is one thing, funny if blasphemous to human dignity. But what shall we 
say about someone — no one is being blamed — about an age dedicated to 
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developing the dignity, the soul of a machine? The Divine Mystery is being 
replaced by Human Reason; the universal God by the Univac Computer. 

And to what end, this marvelous machine, but to serve the usual round: 
the cycle of our day and our digestion, over and over again, in a circle. The 
circle may be a symbol of grace, but it can also be a symbol of the comic 
meaning of a man or a machine: the circular whirl of tightening nuts or the 
mechanical, endless disgorging of things. In The Divine Comedy there are 
circles of grace and damnation; the latter are parodistic reminders, through- 
out all eternity, of the paradise lost. : 

And if the circle symbolizes the comic life, the flight of an arrow may 
symbolize the tragic. It hisses (to personify it) in a straight, proud line, if 
at times only with the paranoid spite of Dostoyevsky’s underground man 
(and of Hamlet, too, a little), fully conscious of its human end, death. But 
as Wallace Stevens has said, “Death is the mother of beauty.” The machine, 
unconscious of death, repels the man who has fingered Yorick’s skull. But 
to finger poor Yorick’s skull need not crush you, though at the moment 
your gorge may rise at it. Hamlet is gay, as only the tragic can be, as Lear 
is, and Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. 

I have been talking about two distinct views of life, the tragic and, for 
want of a more elegant term, the scientific-rational. These have always op- 
posed each other, though every man has both in him. Some subordinate 
one, some the other. The Greeks, for example, watched the plays of tragic 
Sophocles and listened to the discourses of rational Socrates. Still, these two 
views are uncompromisingly distinct; and I want now, very summarily, to 
develop further the tragic sense of life by suggesting some of its other dif- 
ferences from the scientific-rational view. 

For Hamlet, life has limits, suffering and death — suffering is a spiritual 
fact; we need no hairshirt to provoke it. The scientific-rational man — 
whom I will call modern man — acknowledges no limits. He believes suf- 
fering is a material fact which can be greatly eased, if not ended; he beauti- 
fies death whereas death beautifies Hamlet. To the modern man this is 
progress, which Hamlet believes is an irrelevant bore, or at best a diverting 
novelty. Hamlet seeks consolation, not comfort; grace, not gratification. 
For him there is one story only; for the modern man there are new stories 
only — he is utopian, millennial, visionary. More critically, to Hamlet our 
fate is arbitrary, not explainable. But he does not whimper; he does what he 
can, he makes choices; he lives with his fate greatly, desperately, lovingly, 
for existence is holy to him. Modern man blames his fate on his environ- 
ment, which he greatly tries to change, not live with. To Hamlet the idea 
of environment is meaningless; everything is part of his being. The uni- 
verse is alien to modern man, an object he wants to catalogue; for Hamlet it 
is a subject he engages in a dialogue, in Martin Buber’s word. Hamlet has 
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a sacramental feeling toward it, modern man a scientific attitude. And man 
is the sacramental subject for Hamlet, while for modern man he is little 
more than another object, to be classified by science, mechanized by engi- 
neering, thingified by industry, and nullified by the military. 

Today, as never (all essays end this way), the scientific-rational view 
dominates. And why not? It has worked, triumphantly. Yet scientists and 
engineers, with their computations on the Bomb-A, H, Planetary — may 
now nullify us all. And for this, the most obvious comedy they are playing, 
I have saved my last word. I say comedy, not tragedy (as it is so often 
dignified), for scientists and engineers have only a mechanical, objective 
relationship to the Bomb; and above all, because they are mechanical slaves 
to the dogma — not men who choose to question it— that they must go 
where knowledge leads them. But we had better forego this comedy and 
question this dogma responsible for it. When our American Communists — 
or any group — threaten our national existence, we do not hesitate to deny 
the dogma of freedom of speech, press, and assembly by applying the rule 
of clear and present danger. Now scientists and engineers clearly and pres- 
ently threaten our planetary existence. Why should we not deny their 
dogma? 

But it would lift scientists and engineers from the mechanical to the 
human plane if they, not national or world bodies, acted. We already have 
the example of the German scientists who refused to work on the bomb; in 
our country one man was shamefully punished for this. Each scientist and 
engineer should declare that he will not go everywhere that knowledge 
leads him. In this way he would in part redeem the comedy — more accu- 
rately, farce — of the fallout already on. He would resume his humanity. 
This would increase the moral prestige of our country; it might also in- 
crease the moral prestige of man. Getting the Communists to make the 
same choice is a considerable problem, but it simply cannot be unsurmount- 
able. I do not believe they could withstand the moral pressure of our refusal. 
Unless we refuse, our planetary epic may end in a planetary farce. Just as, in 
Hamlet, the “enginer[s],” prying in all innocence and foolishness, were hoist 
by their own petard, as things now stand the dear gods are already laughing 
at the prospect of our own hoisting. 





The Sage 


John B. Vickery 


In maidenhead of my sorrow 

I wrought this whistling vault of time 
Whose dusty tendrils coagulate 

In whispering map of magus. 

Since Amenhotep have I pondered 
This periphrastic circle 

Of a Sphinx-eyed world 

And listened to terror 

Darkly breathing in my veins. 

Yet now tired boys play out 

The mockery of a sleepless world; urged on 
By blind mothers weeping 


Nervously for mislaid promises, 


They poke and prod this ragged carcass, 


Lay black sticks across the brain 

Of what they take to be an idiot 
Because I, having once seen Trophonios, 
Do each day proclaim TA MELLONTA 

But even so or perhaps therefore 

At time’s shadowy foot 

Still shall I sit 

Like life itself 

Waiting for green tigers with ageless eyes 
Who weave the death of men 

In the healthy stealth of their tread 

And jeer the rotting sun 


That eats my wall of stone and brass. 


W. Lafayette, Indiana 





by PETER BUITENHUIS 


The Value of Mencken 


OR A TIME it seemed that Mencken’s name was slipping into obscurity. 

To many people, this seemed to be no more than he deserved, “a black 

reward for a roaring life,” to use Dylan Thomas’ phrase. Yet the 
recent publication of two collections of his essays in “quality” paperbacks, 
The Vintage Mencken and Prejudices: a Selection, seems to signal his re- 
turn to the ranks of influential American writers. 

That Mencken should be assuming the dignity of a “standard” author is 
ironic in the light of the scorn and contempt directed at him in his lifetime. 
One of his biographers, Isaac Goldberg, compiled a long list of the epithets 
that Mencken inspired. A sample: Caliban, Black Knight of Slander, im- 
ported pervert, intellectual Yahoo, traducer of mankind, insufferable excres- 
cence on the body of American Literature, subverter of democracy, super- 
egoist, modern attila, mountebank, rantipole, vain hysteric, puny quidnunc, 
jackal in a lion’s skin, brazen-faced hierophant and, best of all, a tadpole of 
the puddle grown a toad and throned on the stool of his own conceit. 

It may be that Mencken’s value was in direct proportion to the wrath 
he generated. His words were often like Milton’s “smutty grain/With sud- 
den blaze diffus’d [that] inflames the air.” Each blaze denoted another idea 
exploded, another prejudice exposed. As a literary arsonist, he rendered 
innumerable services to the American republic and to the republic of letters. 
He burned many rubbishy intellectual constructions and outmoded temples. 
Thus he prepared the ground for a good deal of the subsequent honesty and 
integrity of American literature. And yet it must be said that he was a man 
whose sympathies were narrow and whose touch was often cruel. His liter- 
ary criticism was, moreover, usually vague, confused and crude. 

To begin with the credit side, it can be confidently claimed that Men- 
cken appeared when such a man was desperately needed. In the first three 
decades of this century, the United States was in the grip, intellectually, of 
the same paralyses that we have seen creeping back on us in this decade. 
These were the paralyses of complacency, conformity, moralism, saccharine 
religiosity and political inertia. When Mencken began his attacks, there 
were other paralyses that he helped alleviate more lastingly: neo-puritanism, 
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We might never have had this indefatigable crusader against crusaders 
but for the influence of one author. Had H. L. Mencken not read Mark 
Twain, he would have gone into his father’s cigar business and become 
famous, perhaps, for nothing more significant than manufacturing a good 
five-cent cigar. That seminal book Huckleberry Finn turned him towards 
more reading; this led to writing which brought him, finally, to journalism. 

But for two more authors, he might have remained merely a good re- 
porter or degenerated into another columnist endlessly raising storms in 
dirty teacups. These two were Friedrich Nietzsche and George Bernard 
Shaw. To his naturally buoyant and irreverent disposition they made an 
irreversible appeal. Like any good disciple, Mencken wrote a book about 
each of them. He found in Nietzsche the anti-Christianity, the contempt 
for the herd and the respect for the superman that reflected his own bias. 
He rejected, however, at least for his own purposes, Nietzsche’s metaphysics 
and his circling speculative thinking. The cast of Mencken’s mind was anti- 
philosophical. It was more in tune with the buccaneering assertiveness of 
Shaw. He found in Shaw what he saw in himself: a suspicion of emotion- 
alism and a love for ideas, a distrust of the female and a penchant for the 
male. He found also a reflection of his own clarity of mind and contempt 
for accepted institutions. “It is his life work,” he wrote in a later essay on 
Shaw, “The Ulster Polonius,” “to announce the obvious in terms of the 
scandalous.” And this is what Mencken loved to do. 

When his book on Shaw came out in 1903, his work on the Baltimore 
Sun papers was already well-known. The New York Times offered him a 
job. To Mencken’s credit, he resisted to the end the lure of “that third-rate 
Babylon,” as he called it, New York. There always remained something 
local, if not provincial, in his touch. It may be that he knew his own limita- 
tions well. Lacking the imaginative force of Shaw, he did not seriously try 
to duplicate his dramatic triumphs. By the same token he avoided Shaw’s 
preachiness and wordiness. His newspaper work, with its immutable dis- 
cipline of space, probably helped him to achieve that tautness and directness 
which is the hallmark of his style. 

Mencken was invited to become the literary critic of the Smart Sez in 
1908. In its columns he extended and intensified his attack on the bourge- 
oisie that he had started in the Sun three years before. On one of his early 
trips to New York he met another contributor to the magazine, George Jean 
Nathan. Fifteen minutes after their meeting they were seated at a beer 
table. From that moment on their long association was always oiled and 
stimulated by the application of alcohol in one form or another. The Smart 
Set went broke in 1914, but it was immediately reorganized with Mencken 
and Nathan as co-editors. In a short time they had steered the paper away 
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from its former snobbish, slightly salacious, society-rag form, and made it 
the voice of revolt and devil-may-care attack. 

On the Baltimore Sun papers, Mencken’s hands were, ever so lightly, 
tied. Some proprieties had to be observed, if only for the sake of the circula- 
tion. His contributions to the Smart Set and later on to The American 
Mercury were restricted only by the law of libel. His literary criticism and 
Nathan’s drama criticism were in the back. Charles Angoff noted, in his 
Boswellian H. L. Mencken: A Portrait from Memory, that the faithful 
always read the magazine as if it were in Hebrew: beginning at the back 
and working towards the front. One of the most highly favored sections 
was labelled “Americana,” a catalogue of national idiocy copied straight 
out of newspapers and religious journals and left without comment. The 
editors sought out good fiction, some poetry and a little drama, and articles, 
and they paid well on acceptance. Some of the authors who profited from 
early numbers of the magazine were James Joyce, Sherwood Anderson, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ben Hecht, and Eugene O'Neill. 

Yet Mencken and Nathan were the real attractions. Like Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Gilbert and Sullivan, Crosse and Blackwell, Huntley and Palmer 
and Benton and Bowles, they became a synonym for a certain brand of 
goods. The firm could be relied upon to supply cocksureness, impudence, 
impropriety and sophistication. One angry reader, goaded into versifying, 
made the duet a trinity, and wrote a satirical poem about Mencken and 
Nathan and God. 

Certainly the most irritating thing about them, to their enemies, was 
their apparent omniscience. They passed judgment on any aspect of Ameri- 
can life that caught their eye. Every nation has its little plots of conscious- 
ness posted with large signs reading: “Keep Off! This Means You!” Men- 
cken and Nathan romped all over them. They dealt with the signs on some 
of the plots so effectively that no-one has ever been able to put them back. 

At that time the number of such plots was very large. They were being 
cultivated in reaction to a period that had transformed the face of the land. 
The almost unimaginable onrush of international industrialism, the tidal 
waves of immigration, the sudden surge of events that had carried the na- 
tion into the first World War, the swift currents of Darwinian, Marxist, and 
Freudian thought and avant garde literature — all these things had rocked 
the foundations of the Republic. Conservatives manned the dikes. With 
high tariffs to protect national industry, legal barriers against unrestricted 
immigration, isolationism in foreign policy, philistinism in thought, and 
neo-humanism in criticism they heroically attempted to stem the flood. 
Indeed, to change the metaphor, they seemed to be honestly striving to turn 
the hands of the great American clock back from the twentieth to the nine- 
teenth century. 
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One man’s conservatism is another man’s opportunity, and Mencken 
joined the battle with joy. A hide-bound conservative himself on most other 
issues, he went gleefully to work on the philistines and neo-humanists. Their 
sentimentalities, shibboleths and symbols, their graces and gentilities, their 
holy writs and hero-figures went down in a heap before him. 

A tpyical example of his iconoclasm is the essay entitled “Pater Patriae” 
which is, along with most of the other essays discussed here, in one of the 
recently published paperback collections. In seeking out the most cherished 
grass plots of the Republic, Mencken could hardly have chosen a plot 
greener than the one labelled “Sacred to the Memory of George Washing- 
ton.” In “Pater Patriae” the Father of his Country, enthroned in the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen, god more than man, myth more than histori- 
cal figure, portrait more than reality, got his august name firmly rubbed in 
the mud. Mencken laid Washington out as a promoter of stock-companies, 
land-grabber, whiskey-swallower, and oath-swearer. He even dared main- 
tain that some contemporary ambitious district attorney could have grabbed 
him, after shadowing him on his nocturnal peregrinations, and got him 
convicted under the Mann Act. Mencken performed the same kind of de- 
bunking act on the myth of Abraham Lincoln. Jeering at the contemporary 
picture of him as “a sort of amalgam of John Wesley and the Holy Ghost,” 
he went on to paint him in the same colors he had used for Washington. 
Typical of the whole essay is Mencken’s claim that such was Lincoln’s 
reputation that the citizens of Illinois put the women, children, and clergy 
to bed after he had put a few gourds of corn away. 

More recent political heroes were no more respectfully treated. To read 
“Roosevelt: an Autopsy” is a useful corrective to the adulation which has 
been heaped on T. R. recently. “One always thinks of him,” wrote Men- 
cken, “as a glorified longshoreman engaged eternally in cleaning out bar- 
rooms — and not too proud to gouge when the inspiration came to him, or 
to bite in the clinches, or to oppose the relatively fragile brass knuckles of 
the code with chair-legs, bung-starters, demijohns, and ice-picks.” He paints 
him as the militarist, with “the clank of the saber in his discourse,” tearing 
up treaties and shouting down opponents. He writes off his reforming zeal 
as a mere political device, his liberalism as a mask, his democratic ideals as 
a lie. And yet, as a fellow disciple of Nietzsche, Mencken did not fail to 
point out Roosevelt’s strengths. These were force of character and breadth 
of intelligence which, he thought, were only compromised because “aspir- 
ing to be the leader of a nation of third-rate men, he had to stoop to the 
common level.” He recognized Roosevelt’s perspicacity in acting on the 
assumption that the old idea of states’ rights had broken down, and that 
centralization was irresistible. He saw him as a prophet announcing the 
end to isolationism and the beginning of world-wide nationalism. 
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Despite all his wild exaggerations, Mencken was an acute judge of 
politicians and their interaction with society. In addition, as an observer of 
American folkways he had few peers. During the Scopes-monkey trial, he 
attended a fundamentalist Bible meeting in the hills of Tennessee. His 
description of this event in “The Hills of Zion” is a classic. This narrative, 
written in an apparently objective manner, is not only fascinating: it is also 
exquisitely funny. It’s all there, from the headlights of the model T’s cut- 
ting the darkness to the couples going off into the bushes. By contrast, 
nearby Dayton, where scores of religious bigots have gathered to hear Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan orate against Clarence Darrow, appears civilized. 

Not long afterwards Mencken commemorated the death of Bryan, an 
old and valued enemy. He wrote a genuine elegy, “In Memoriam: W.]J.B.” 
Bryan was an institution in American life, and, in his own way, Mencken 
valued institutions. There is affection as well as ridicule in the piece: “The 
city proletariat, transiently flustered by him in 1896, quickly penetrated his 
buncombe and would have no more of him; the cockney gallery jeered him 
at every Democratic national convention for twenty-five years. But out 
where the grass grows high, and the horned cattle dream away the lazy 
afternoons, and men still fear the powers and principalities of the air — out 
there between the corn-rows he held his old puissance to the end.” Mencken 
admired wielders of power, even when they were demagogues, and he will- 


ingly recognized the influence that Bryan had on the “primates” of the 
South and West. 


II 


This essay shows an artistry for which Mencken is seldom given his 
due. It is organized around a pervasive dialectic— town versus country, 
common sense versus buncombe, science versus faith. In Mencken’s view, of 
course, the town, the common sense and the science are bound to win in the 
end, but he invests Bryan’s defeat and death with a certain ironic dignity, 
the dignity that belongs to all defeats at the hands of heavy odds. Few writ- 
ers can end an essay quite so well as Mencken. His imagery, his ability to 
sum up in epigrammatic form all the threads of the piece, his devastating 
wit are all brought to bear at the end of this obituary. He describes Bryan’s 
part in the Scopes-monkey trial. “There stood the man who had thrice been 
a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic — there he stood in the glare 
of the world, uttering stuff that a boy of eight would laugh at. The artful 
Darrow led him on: he repeated it, ranted for it, bellowed it in his cracked 
voice. So he was prepared for the final slaughter. He came into life a hero, 
a Galahad, in bright and shining armor. He was passing out a poor moun- 
tebank.” 

As a critic of literature as well as of politics and society, Mencken was 
fascinated by the subject of political discourse. Bryan’s failure he saw 
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ultimately as the failure of a rhetoric and the concomitant loss of an audi- 
ence. Similarly he attributed Wilson’s defeat of Roosevelt to Wilson’s supe- 
rior mob-mastery. Roosevelt was puzzled and dismayed by a man who was 
“whooping for peace while preparing for war, playing mob fear against 
mob fear, concealing all his genuine motives and desires beneath clouds of 
chautauqual rhetoric, leading a mad dance whose tune changed at every 
swing.” To Mencken, democratic politics was a kind of grand rhetorical 
confidence trick in which the politician was sometimes betrayed into believ- 
ing in his own hot air. People, in Mencken’s eyes, were infinitely foolish 
and gullible, and it was his conviction that any skillful and detached poli- 
tician could fool all of them all of the time. 

As an example he took the Gettysburg Address. Its very premises, he 
declared, were nonsense. The Union soldiers fought against self-determina- 
tion. The Civil War, he went on, destroyed the sovereignty of the States, 
and therefore of the people of the States. For twenty years after the war, 
the inhabitants of the old Confederacy enjoyed scarcely more political liberty 
than convicts in a penitentiary. On the other hand, the poetry of the Ad- 
dress was so great that it put to flight sense and logic without a struggle. It 
was “eloquence brought to a pellucid and almost gem-like perfection — the 
highest emotion reduced to a few poetical phrases.” So successful was the 
poetry of the Address, according to Mencken, that it had bamboozled not 
only Lincoln’s contemporaries but everyone else ever since. 

Mencken’s critical attitude, sometimes his very phrasing, recalls the 
writing of another Baltimorean— Edgar Allan Poe. This is not merely 
coincidental, for Poe influenced Mencken’s literary idea more than any other 
American predecessor. Before prohibition, when liquor was less expensive, 
Mencken and a few cronies would periodically make a pilgrimage to the 
churchyard in the Baltimore slums where Poe is buried, and pour a bottle of 
whisky over the grave. This was a peculiarly fitting tribute from one writer 
and drinker to another. Mencken held firmly to the opinion that a man 
who didn’t drink couldn’t write. The whisky was thus a libation to the 
dead in the Greek manner and a symbolic repayment of a literary debt. 

The very pattern of Mencken’s life, as Isaac Goldberg has pointed out, 
follows closely that of Poe. Like him, Mencken was a magazine editor, was 
a fearless critic, had the gift of vituperation, perpetrated hoaxes, and had 
a strong urge to dominate and dictate. Both men were as full of contradic- 
tions as they were of beer and whisky. More important, Mencken, like Poe, 
was concerned with criticizing a society and literature that had been warped 
by Puritanism. When Mencken based his literary criticism on the aesthetic 
autonomy of the work of art, he could feel he was working in the Poe 
tradition. 
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Yet Mencken’s mind could never rest content with the work of art 
itself. A quotation from “Criticism of Criticism of Criticism” indicates his 
own critical “method”: “To admire the work of Shakespeare is to be inter- 
ested in his handling of blank verse, his social aspirations, his shot-gun mar- 
riage and his frequent concessions to the bombastic frenzy of his actors, and 
to have some curiosity about Mr. W. H.” 

As a result of this devouring curiosity, Mencken possessed a tremendous 
catholicity of taste in literature. He was among the first to penetrate the 
lumbering, awkward bulk of Dreiser’s novels and indicate the vitality and 
integrity of the artistic heart beneath. His essays on Conrad helped greatly 
to revive that forgotten master. He wrote an essay chastising academic 
critics for neglecting the work of Ring Lardner. It can be seen that his 
aesthetic response to fiction was acute. At the same time, since he was inter- 
ested in so many things about the author and his work, his criticism is fre- 
quently diffuse, vague and peripheral. He demonstrates little discrimina- 
tion. He asserts instead of analyzing; he proclaims instead of persuading; 
he platitudinizes instead of perceiving. 

It is not surprising to discover that many writers — even those whom he 
had helped — looked upon his criticism with a jaundiced eye. According to 
Charles Angoff, Sherwood Anderson said that Mencken never had any con- 
ception of what he, Anderson, was trying to do. Sinclair Lewis was dismayed 
by the things that Mencken said about his work, especially when he praised i it. 
In a moment of desperation, F. Scott Fitzgerald said to him: “You don’t 
know what a writer goes through, what he fumbles for, you don’t know what 
grace he searches for. And, goddamn it, you have no compassion.” I sus- 
pect that the last remark goes to the heart of Mencken’s ultimate failure as 
a critic. 

In some directions, his mind was completely closed. He never believed, 
for instance, that any literature could emanate from the region of Green- 
wich Village, and his disbelief does not seem to have been shaken by the 
appearance of Eugene O'Neill. When Charles Angoff first joined the 
Mercury, Mencken said to him, in his typically direct and earthy fashion: 
“Angoff, don’t ever, if you can help it, go below Fourteenth Street. The 
Village literati are scum. For the sake of sexual politeness you might, on 
occasion, have to spend a night or a week-end below Fourteenth Street, but 
don’t ever get drawn into literary discussions. Lay ’em, drink their coffee 
and better liquors, and leave them — without reading a single line of their 
poetry. If they have any scripts, tell them to mail the stuff in. A bed is no 
place to read a poem impartially.” 

Mencken was not only unsympathetic to Greenwich Village poetry, 
but fundamentally to all poetry. His remarks on the Gettysburg Address 
are an index to his attitude. The poet, like the politician, was a man out to 
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fool his audience, and perhaps himself. In the essay “The Poet and His Art,” 
he defined poetry as follows: “an attitude of self-delusion, of fact-denying, 
of saying what isn’t true”; “a comforting piece of fiction set to more or less 
lascivious music.” Reading poetry was “a capital medicine,” “an escape 
from life, like religion, like alcohol, like a pretty girl.” 

The very qualities which make Mencken such a notable critic of men 
and society form his limitations as a critic of literature. His scepticism, his 
contentiousness, his hard-headedness, his unbounded and unselective interest 
in all kinds of data made him a fine judge of the sprawling vitality of 
American life, but provided him with clumsy tools for coping with the or- 
dered world of literature. His adherence to the Nietzschean doctrine of the 
superman distorted his views of both, but was more crippling for his evalua- 
tion of art. In “The Artist,” he put forward an idea clearly in keeping with 
his own view of himself as a critic. “It is almost as safe to assume,” he wrote, 
“that an artist of any dignity is against his country . . . as it is to assume that 
his country is against the artist.” Often, then, Mencken’s evaluation of a 
writer depended upon how far he deemed his work to criticize or mock the 
general. “Cervantes,” he observed, “drew such a devastating picture of the 
Spain he lived in that it ruined the Spaniards. Shakespeare made his heroes 
foreigners and his clowns Englishmen.” Such statements may have the 
value of paradox, but are pointless as literary criticism. 


Ill 


All this criticism of Mencken’s criticism would probably have provoked 
a raspberry from him. He might well have pointed out that his aim, as 
expressed in “Criticism of Criticism of Criticism,” was to be a catalyst, not 
an analyst. In so far as he was a catalyst, did provoke reactions between read- 
ers and the work of artists, particularly undeservedly neglected ones, he was 
of great value. Perhaps his greatest service in this direction, however, was 
not as a critic but as an editor. He believed it to be his duty to get before the 
public worthwile work, despite all the Comstocks of the country. He backed 
up that conviction, not without a trace of showmanship, by deliberately trav- 
elling to Boston to be arrested after an issue of the Smart Set had been banned 
in that benighted city. 

He also believed, most deeply, in the necessity for good writing, which is 
why we go on reading Mencken even while disagreeing with every word he 
writes. Corruption of the language, the sin of the scholar, business man and 
politician alike, was as culpable to him as the most shameless quackery in 
medicine or religion. He admired good craftsmanship in all artistic effort, so 
far as he could understand it. This is why he yearned, quixotically, after the 
creation of some sort of aristocracy in America. He thought that an aristoc- 
racy upheld, or at least subsidized, the ideals of craftsmanship, whereas a 
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democracy sought always to destroy them. As his attack on modernism in 
“The New Architecture” shows, his ideas about art, as well as of the good life, 
were derived from the eighteenth century aristocracy of the England that he 
so much detested. And his own essays, polished, witty, epigrammatic, senten- 
tious, are sometimes curiously similar to the essays of Addison and Steele. 

To the plain style of eighteenth-century essay-writing, he added a 
Macaulay-like love for exaggeration, a dash of Dean Swift's irony and con- 
tempt, and a touch of Rabelaisian humor. What results is a flexible and dev- 
astating instrument. It is not a subtle style, but it is one equally at home in 
narration, satire, and polemic. Mencken had a fine ear for the natural 
rhythms of English prose and often moved within those rhythms with the 
freedom of the romantic composers that he so much admired. He believed 
that style was “a living and breathing thing, with something of the demoni- 
acal in it.” Certainly a touch of the demon is in everything he wrote. He said 
that an aristocracy would encourage eccentricity, but he was the living proof 
that a democracy can not suppress it. He could always be counted upon to 
say the outrageous thing. Quite often his outrageousness held the germ of 
truth. 

Few of his victims deserved the full severity of his lash, but all of them to 
some extent needed it. The dullness and obscurity of so much American 
scholarship, the platitudinous moralizing of its religious leaders, the venality 
of its politics, the vacuity of its popular literature, and the hypocrisy of its 
commercial life were exposed i in ways that must have made some of the per- 
petrators sit up if only momentarily. And Mencken did not confine his at- 
tacks to these relativ ely ‘ ‘safe” topics. He also went after more sacred cows — 
the scientist and the social scientist, farmers, millionaires, executive secretar- 
ies, Thorstein Veblen, Mr. Justice Holmes, and zoos. Mencken spared no 
man or institution and asked no quarter. His dazzling rhetoric went like a 
steel rapier through buncombe and humbug in whatever form it appeared. 
Before his satiric guffaw the miasmatic mists of sham and pomposity shred- 
ded and whirled away. In a democracy such as the United States, a journalist 
could hardly perform a more useful service. 

This is by no means to excuse the frequent cruelty, unfairness and trucu- 
lence of his attacks. Mencken after all lacked the grace and catholicity of 
spirit of Addison, the knowledge and intelligence of Macaulay and the uni- 
versality of Rabelais. He also lacked the satiric stature of Swift. The satirist 
to be successful must have some ultimate standards against which he meas- 
ures the thing satirised. “Man is not a reasonable animal,” said Swift, “but an 
animal capable of reason,” and he spent much of his life egging man on to 
take advantage of his potentialities. Mencken shows that skepticism is not 
an adequate philosophy for the satirist. He had too few ideals against which 
to measure the performances of his satiric butts. Mencken attacked Liberals 
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and Conservatives, scholars and quacks, avant-garde writers and traditional- 
ists, Baptists and Episcopalians, democrats and monarchists, humanists and 
bishops, scientists and Christian Scientists, bohemians and boobeoisie, yet he 
could set against all these little more than a belief in freedom of expression 
and a vaguely articulated desire for an aristocracy. He stood, reveling, on the 
sidelines of American life, laughing rather smugly at its absurdities and at 
the same time disclaiming any responsibility for them. 

In spite of these limitations, however, I believe that his essays will remain 
required reading in twentieth-century American literature, where they lie 
somewhere in that vague region between belles lettres and social history. 
Mencken himself believed that his defense against oblivion would be his huge 
study The American Language. But these volumes, while still useful and 
immensely readable, are suspect as philology. His real monument is made 
up of the collected volumes of his short essays, most of them written as 
daily journalism, that survive primarily by virtue of their grace of style and by 
right of the toughness, originality, zest, and humor of the mind they display. 

Some vices seem to be perennial in American life. They rise like scum to 
the surface of the national existence in times of prosperity and complacency. 
The 1920’s was one such time; ours is another, and we need the services of 
such another as Mencken. The universities, the political establishment, and 
the business community could all profit by some savage attacks. And there 
are some new targets worthy of a Menckenian pen — the great foundations, 
the bulging military establishments, Madison Avenue, television. Their very 
power and ubiquitousness seem to silence most criticism. But I could hardly 
do better than quote Mencken’s views on this point, from one of his last 
pieces of writing, his introduction to 4 Mencken Chrestomathy (1949): “We 
live in a land of abounding quackeries, and if we do not learn how to laugh 
we succumb to the melancholy disease which afflicts the race of viewers-with- 
alarm.” As Mencken said, he had had too good a time of it in the world to 
go down that chute. It is certainly no chute that any of us should contemplate 
with serenity. 





Poem With Guaranteed Symbolic Action 
(With Notes) 


Robert L. Tyler 


Up and up 

arcs a swollen sun 

fierce and fiery as a glad glans 
rearing to rouse and wake 

a waiting earth. 


(We have here an obvious sunrise 
With alliterative hints to vex; 
Two strata form before our eyes: 
Astronomy and, of course, sex.) 


Anterior to all our clocks 

the sun strives on and on 

in rhythm spawning all technic 
of clocks and graphs and bells 
and song 

inexorable and prolific sire 
breeding and leaving lavish 
progeny of nostalgias 

behind. 


(The curve of sun through any day 
Is time’s prototype. On that arc 
We fasten clocks, speeding away 
Irreversibly into dark.) 


After the poised halleluiah 

of great noon 

the great gush of light and heat 
the sun descends andante 
drooping sadly down the sky 
into the violets and poppies 


of night. 


(Now sunsets suggest many things: 
Post-coital sadness in this context? 

The poignancy that achievement brings? 
Or, tritely, death as the final Next?) 


Muncie, Indiana 





The Superannuation of Arthur Machen 


* Robert L. Tyler 


Surviving envoy from an alien age, 
Your slackening pulse counts down the latter days; 
You summon the old behind the black-out blinds 


Like some impresario of costume plays. 


Decorate with darkling hills near Usk, 
Dented with postcard Arthurian vales 
And fern-fringed pools where centurions drank: 


The tapestries behind your tales. 


Order up a distant storming night 
Of hoarse winds grinding boughs and hissing rain. 
Recall an old mystery of fire in the hearth, 


Cervantes, Dickens peopling your brain. 


Hang up the sets for Sherlock Holmes’ London, 
Facades that hide an occult secret under brick; 
Research again through foggy arcane streets 


To find the key, the awful hieroglyphic. 


Thus curtain off the savage present hour 
Of swaying searchlights walking the sky, 
Of hooting sirens and blossoms of flame, 


Of crumbling walls and rattling glass close by. 


Can we accept your credentials again, 
If some wound-licking quarter returns? 
, Quiet the drums? resume private talks? 


’ Be bothered by books as cunning as ferns? 


Muncie, Indiana 





by JAMES L. CALDERWOOD 


The Ungifted 


URTZ, THE WELFARE WORKER for that district, was a thin and badly 

dressed young man who had majored in Sociology in college. He 

dressed badly, not from need but preference, from a desire not to 
embarrass his cases. As he entered the welfare offices now he looked more 
like an applicant than an employee. 

He went across the large outer office with its orderly rows of desks, 
paused before a door, tapped twice, listened and then entered. The room was 
in order. There were metal chairs properly placed, a metal coat-tree, a metal 
bookcase and a single metal desk. The desk was covered with files and fold- 
ers. Behind it was seated an older woman with a square face and greying 
hair. When Kurtz entered, the woman glanced up, nodded mechanically, 
and continued writing with small careful movements in a folder. 

Kurtz set the plastic briefcase he had been carrying onto a chair. He 
opened the briefcase, removed a sheet of paper and laid it on the desk. 

“That’s it,” he said. “The last of them.” He removed his coat, sat down 
and lighted a cigaret. While he took the first quick drags, he watched the 
melted snow from his shoes run in tiny pools and then in trickles across the 
floor. 

The woman ignored the paper until she had finished writing; then, glanc- 
ing once more at Kurtz, she picked up the paper and began to read. The 
paper contained a list of names with notations following, and as she read each 
of these the woman made a faint clicking noise with her lips. When she 
reached the end of the list, she looked up at Kurtz. 

“You've checked all of these ?” 

“Yes, they’re all right.” 

“We'll be called on to justify them, you know?” She looked at him for 
a few moments, then made the clicking noise. “Now what about that fellow 
Brink? ... Brinks? Have you made up your mind yet?” 

“Brinkman,” Kurtz said. “I don’t know, | think... .” 

“Excuse me,” the woman said. “Let me write that down.” She reached 
for a pencil and sounded out the name as she wrote it down. “All right, you 
were saying?” 
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“Well, I just don’t know if I ought to turn his name in or not.” 

She regarded him for a moment. “He’s given you a lot of trouble.” 

“Yes.” 

She drew a line on her blotter. “Is he really sick ?” 

“I suppose he is.” 

“I take it you dislike him.” 

“I suppose I do. His wife’s a nice person.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, of course. Nor your feeling for the man. 
Is the family qualified ?” 

“No question of that.” 

“Well?” 

“He’s awfully difficult to work with. He resents me. I think sometimes 
he almost hates me for helping him.” 

“You can’t coddle him; you’re not a psychiatrist. If they qualify, they 
have to go on the list.” She brushed an iron-grey strand of hair from her 
forehead and made the clicking noise with her lips. “It’s not up to me,” she 
said. 

Kurtz didn’t say anything for a few minutes. As he reached towards the 
ashtray a single flake of grey ash fell from his cigaret into a tiny pool of 
melted snow near his shoe. He watched the ash drift on top of the water for 
a moment or two, and then dissolve. He stood up. 

“I guess you'd better put them on it.” 

“There’s really no alternative,” the woman said. “The regulations are 
quite clear.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking down at the grey blotter on her desk. He didn’t 
move to go, just kept looking down at the blotter. 

“Is there anything else ?” 

He shook his head and then turned and walked slowly to the door. As he 
opened it he paused and glanced back at her. “I guess he deserves it,” he said. 

“Anyone deserves it,” she said, “if they qualify.” 


* * * 


At a large table in the committee room of the club some women were 
wrapping packages, some were decorating. Streamers of green crepe had 
already been hung from the center to the four corners of the ceiling in a 
spokelike effect. Remaining to be hung, however, were the four frosted- 
glass stars with silver bulbs inside them, the ribbons of tinsel which were to 
be draped from the streamers, and a great variety of colored bulbs left over 
from the large fir tree that stood in one corner of the room. The final deci- 
ons had not been reached. 

“Oh God, Nancy, not there! The perspective is all wrong. Don’t you 
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think the stars should catch the eye immediately? Come over here and take 
a look.” 

“Where’s Edith? Helen, have you seen Edith ?” 

“Around here a minute ago. Put your finger on that so I can tie it, will 
you? There, how’s that look ?” 

“Lovely, really nice. What is it?” 

“I don’t know — was it shoes? Yes, that’s right, Jane donated them. 
They’re scarcely worn.” 

“That’s nice. Oh my God, look what they’re doing to those stars! Here, 
wrap this for me, will you?” 

“Sure thing .. . Jane? Hi, there! Haven’t seen you in ages. You're 
looking wonderful too, I must say.” 

“Well, thanks. My, just look at all these things — isn’t it wonderful ?” 

“T should say it is. All the girls have just pitched right in and done a 
marvelous job. I’m just as proud of them.” 

“I’ve always said it’s the nicest thing we do all year. By the way, aren’t 
you on the presentation committee ?” 

“Not that I know of. I haven’t looked at the board yet.” 

“Tm sure I saw your name on it. I was on it last year, you know, and 
it’s, well, it’s just a wonderful experience, that’s all. There was this nice 
looking couple that were living in a place that wasn’t much more than a 
shack.” 

“I guess it’s pretty awful sometimes.” 

“You just have no idea, Helen. There were these four kids, just darling 
kids, and clean as anything you ever saw. I mean their clothes were old and 
all but they were just as clean and nice. Just about broke my heart.” 

“I know. God knows, Pete and I aren’t wealthy by a long sight, but .. .” 

“That’s exactly what I told Bill last year.” 

“Do you know what sort of family... ? Wait, there’s Edith. Edith... ? 
Where in the world have you been — everybody’s looking for you? What's 
this Jane tells me about my being on the presentation committee ?” 

“That’s right, as I recall. You can make it, can’t you?” 

“Oh of course! We were just wondering what family we drew this 
year.” 

“God, I just came from there. I went over with one of the welfare 
people.” 

“Was it pretty grim?” 

“You have no idea. I didn’t go in. The woman came out to the car 
because her husband doesn’t know anything about it yet. She wants it to be 
a surprise.” 

The other two women looked at one another with sad smiles. 

“What was she like ?” one of them said. 
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“I couldn’t get too much out of her — she’s, well, she seems a bit simple, 
if you know what I mean? Rather attractive, I think, if she were fixed up 
a little. But the welfare man told me about them. Their name is Brinkson 
and they’ve got three children. One’s just a baby still. The man’s been ill 
for some time now. Oh yes, he’s a college graduate. I thought that was 
rather interesting.” 

“What does he do? I mean... .” 

“Apparently anything he can do. Until the sickness of course. I’ve for- 
gotten — something about a business that went bankrupt and then, oh, I 
guess just various things. Nothing that’s worked out right. So you can 
imagine how they'll feel when we walk in with these things. They don’t 
even have a tree, the welfare man said.” 

“Isn’t that a shame? I can hardly wait to go out there. Jane was telling 
me what a wonderful experience it was for her last year.” 

“Well, it certainly is that. I only wish all the girls could be there. I can 
tell you, it makes you count your blessings.” 

“That’s exactly what I told Bill last year.” 


* * * 


The man was lying on a cot in one corner of the room. It was a small 
room, and the cot and the double bed on the other side and the oil stove in 
the center made it seem even smaller. The stove was going with a soft hum 
of heat. The glass on the inside of the windows was sweating. The woman 
was moving slowly around the room with a dustrag in one hand, now and 
then stopping by the double bed where the baby lay sleeping. The man’s 
eyes followed her as she moved. He was a thin man, with high cheekbones 
and a lean narrow face that had grown yellowish with sickness. Only his 
eyes and his lips moved, the eyes deep-sunk, flashing restlessly out of their 
hollow pockets, the lips narrow and nervous. Occasionally his eyes shifted 
from the woman to the two boys sitting crosslegged near the stove, rolling 
marbles. 

“What are you doing?” he said suddenly. 

They looked up at him and then at each other. “Playing,” one of them 
said. 

“I know that, I’m not blind yet. Why? That’s what I’m asking — 
why?” He turned his eyes on the woman. “Look at them. Is that all they’ve 
got to do?” 

“They aren’t hurting anybody,” she said quietly, continuing to dust. She 
was a big woman with a full fleshy body and a soft face. She moved with 
slow indolence and spoke as if she were sleepy. “Anyway, it’s... .” 

“I know what it is. I told you that makes no difference; it’s the same as 
any other day. Where are those picture books I got them? Why don’t they 
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read them? Listen,” he said, turning to the boys, “put up those marbles. 
How can you learn anything with marbles? Do you hear me? Why don’t 
they pay any attention to me, what’s the matter with them anyway ?” 

“They aren’t hurting anything, Frank.” 

The man lay back. “You see? How am I supposed to teach them any- 
thing?” His fingers ran back and forth irritably along the edge of the cov- 
ers. “I can see what you’re doing. Do you think I can’t see anything just 
because I have to stay in this— this damned bed? All right, all right,” he 
said when she glanced at him with a slight frown. “All right, but I can see 
what’s going on, don’t think I can’t.” 

He glared at her back as she went on dusting. Her arm moved slowly, 
methodically, sleepily. The room was still but for the murmuring of the 
boys, still and hot, the heavy heat rising from the stove, spreading over the 
room, pressing against the sweating panes. The man lay without moving, 
the glitter of his cold eyes rising and falling with the slow rhythm of the 
woman’s work. 

“It’s the same as any other day,” he said finally, but she didn’t answer 
or pause in her work. “Just the same, no different.” The woman paused 
over the baby and looked down. “And I refuse to clutter up this place with 
shrubbery, do you hear? Why should 1? Answer me!” 

“T don’t know, Frank.” 

“You don’t have to tell me, I know you don’t. You never listen anyway. 
If I believed in it, it would be different. But... .” His voice had grown 
thick and now he began to cough. The woman looked at him and he gri- 
maced suddenly and shouted fiercely, “Look away! I don’t want you leering 
at me!” Then he began coughing again. When he’d finished he lay back 
and stared at the ceiling and said nothing for several minutes. 

“Do you know what I believe in?” he said at last. “My lungs! My filthy 
disgusting lungs. It’s a question of evidence. If it feels as if somebody has 
his fingernails into your lungs and you cough and hack and wheeze and spit 
in this damned rag all day, that’s evidence. Indisputable scientific evidence, 
you see?” He held up the handkerchief but the woman turned away. 
“Don’t like that, do you? Lack of objectivity, I’m afraid.” He dropped his 
head back onto the pillow. 

“I once read a book by a particularly stupid man who said that the exist- 
ence of misery proved the existence of a benign God. By analogy, I suppose 
that reduces us to the status of God’s sputum.” 

“What’s that?” the woman said. 

“Sputum? My God, didn’t you learn anything in school, Kate ?” 

She glanced towards the boys on the floor. “You wasn’t interested in me 
for that.” 
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“That’s very true. You’re always accurate on that matter. But you might 
remember also I’m here. Performing my lifelong genuflection to your 
honor.” He brought his thin lips tightly together and held them for a mo- 
ment. “Sputum, dear Kate, is spit. We are God’s sputum and this,” he 
waved one hand at the room, “is His divine handkerchief. And you needn’t 
worry about my talking in front of them either, because they never listen to 
me anyway. And I know perfectly well why that is.” His eyes followed her 
resentfully, but she didn’t turn around. 

“What have you done to your hair?” he said suddenly. “You've done 
something to it. Who do you think you're trying to look nice for? Me?” 
He laughed sharply and then scowled. “It doesn’t look nice anyway, it looks 
absurd, it looks like hell, if you want to know the truth. Christ, you don’t 
even know how to make yourself look decent.” 

She turned around slowly and looked at him. 

“Damn, now I’ve made you bawl. You’ve got such a lovable husband, 
Kate. Come here. No, do as I tell you and come here.” She came over 
slowly, dumbly, like a hurt child, the tears moving down her soft cheeks. 
“Sit down here and let me look at you. Turn your face. There. Now what 
are you crying about? Your hair? Nonsense, it’s a silly thing to cry about; 
your hair looks fine, you’ve always had beautiful hair. I was only joking. 
No, only being vile tempered. But you shouldn’t pay any attention to that 
anymore. Listen now, stop crying, Katie. It doesn’t do any good. All this 
water, good heavens, you'll dry out inside if you don’t quit soon. Only ele- 
phants have that much water in them, and you're not an elephant, are you? 
Are you now? There, that’s better. Now listen to me. Everything’s going 
to be fine. I'll get us out of this. Maybe we'll move away from here. Just as 
soon as I’m on my feet again, and then we'll leave this place and leave that 
damned Kurtz and I'll pay them back every charitable penny they’ve stuffed 
down our throats. Just so you trust me, Kate, just so you know I'll take care 
of you. And you do know that, don’t you, Kate?” 

The baby began to cry and the woman got up slowly and picked it up 
and began walking back and forth across the room, talking in a low mur- 
mur. As she passed the front window she saw several sets of headlights 
pulling up in the street outside. She glanced around at her husband, looked 
at him for a moment, her face placid and soft and vaguely thoughtful. He 
had his head turned towards the window beside him and his fingers were 
moving irritably along the covers. The woman smiled slightly, reached 
down with one hand and straightened her dress. 





Nel Mezzo del Cammin 


Lawrence P. Spingarn 


“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita. . .” 


— Dante 


The garden lied to him through dust. 
After the heat of noon, a false breeze 
Pinched the asters, ruffled the air. 

His spade seemed dull, earth stubborn. 


He did not water to the roots. 

No, he lay down among shadows 
Beside the house with green blinds, 
Its mortgage paid, its brood gone. 


When he slept, his wife did not fume. 


She had worked puzzles or knitted afghans 


Until wool sprouted from her brains. 


Was not the newscaster her mate? 


But when he awoke, the blue-jays quipped 
Like wise children. He rubbed his chin, 
Noted the autumn leaf, the amber haze 


Aquiver — at the middle of the road. 


North Hollywood, California 





Two Poems by Odysseus Elytis" 


Translated by Edmund Keeley 


THE AUTOPSY 


And so they found that the gold of the olive-root had dripped in the recesses 
of his heart. 


And from the many times that he had lain awake by candlelight waiting 
for the dawn, a strange heat had seized his entrails. 


A little below the skin, the blue line of the horizon sharply painted. And 
ample traces of blue throughout his blood. 


The cries of birds which he had come to memorize in hours of great loneli- 
ness apparently spilled out all at once, so that it was impossible for 
the knife to enter deeply. 


Probably the intention sufficed for the evil. 


Which he met —it is obvious —in the terrifying posture of the innocent. 
His eyes open, proud, the whole forest moving still on the unblem- 
ished retina. 


Nothing in the brain but a dead echo of the sky. 


Only in the hollow of his left ear some light fine sand, as though in a shell. 
Which means that often he had walked by the sea alone, with the 
pain of love and the roar of the wind. 


As for those particles of fire on his thighs, they show that he moved time 
hours ahead whenever he embraced a woman. 


We shall have early fruit this year. 





* About Odysseus Elytis, the translator writes: “Mr. Elytis is perhaps the most important of the 
poets who appeared for the first time in the late thirties, and these two poems are from his first volume 
in thirteen years; their publication in Athens ought to be the major literary event of the coming year.” 
Edmund Keeley’s translations will form part of his anthology Six Poets of Modern Greece being pub- 
lished by Thames and Hudson this spring. His translations of two poems by another Greek contempo- 
rary, George Seferis, appeared in WHR last summer, and will also be included in the anthology. The 
translator, recently of the Department of English at Princeton University, is currently at the American 
Academy in Rome. 





BEAUTY AND THE ILLITERATE 


Often, at the Sleep of Twilight, her soul took on a certain lightness from the 
mountains opposite, though the day had been cruel and tomorrow 
was unknown. 


Yet, when darkness came and the hand of the priest appeared over the 
garden of the dead, She, 


Alone, Erect, with the few familiar companions of night —the rosemary 
breeze and the charcoal smoke from chimneys — lay awake on the 
threshold of the sea 


Singularly beautiful. 


Words half-formed of waves or half-guessed in a rustling, and others seem- 
ingly of the dead, words startled among the cypresses, like strange 
Zodiacs circling her head, suddenly illumined her. And an 


Unbelievable clarity allowed the true landscape to appear at a great depth 
within her, 


Where, beside the river, black men fought the Angel, showing in what 
manner Beauty was born 


Or what in other terms we call tears. 


And as long as her thought lasted, you felt that it overflowed her shining 
face, with the bitterness in the eyes and the cheekbones — like those 
of an ancient temple-servant — enormous 


Stretching from the tip of Canis Major to the tip of Virgo. 


“And I, far from the pestilence of the city, imagined a desert at her side, 
where tears would have no meaning and where the only light 
would be that of the fire which devoured all my possessions 


Shoulder to shoulder the two of us would sustain the weight of the future, 


sworn to utter silence and to a condominion of the stars 


As though I did not know, illiterate as I am, that it is exactly there, in utter 


silence, where the most appalling noises are heard 


And that loneliness, from the time it became unendurable to the heart of 
man, has scattered and sown stars!” 





Sun in December 
Harold Fleming 


Sun in December: such a difficult change 
To bear the breaking up of everything. 
Summer’s my season: so much better, I 
Sigh each fretful moment when the dawn 


Awakens every window with the sun. 


I hear dark bells sombering my day, 
Delight in my last seasoning in sleep 
Shattered by sighing tongues applying wind 
Killing the captured caravan with storm 


That spares the ostrich and the turtled snail. 


Sun at my window starts the tons to slide. 
I picture slipping from the avalanche 

None but the ghosts of souls the snow rejects, 
Spearing the earth with icy somberness. 


My picture-making gives me comfort here. 


Safe in this wintry weather with my bride, 


Our old land suddenly is faced with spring 


That issues us a needle in the side. 
Where will the lurking watching rabbits hop? 


They come too slow to snow with furtive paw. 


I and my girl cannot preserve the spring. 
It will be temporary as the fat 

Sun in December that destroys all 

The white protection granted to the beast, 
And coming early will create a flood. 


Clymer, Pennsylvania 





A Summer World 


Harold Fleming 


Once green engaged the center of my sight 
I was submerged in umbrage: scenery 

Was empty as a beeless summer hive. 

I blamed my bloatedness on summer air. 

I breathed back in a better atmosphere. 

I married love and love made me a wife. 


She skimmed the green reflection from the light. 


The wind that breezes past to green grass spilt 
Is winking invitations to the hand 

Anxious to battle summer when the odds 
Fever and fill the heart of a lone man 


Weeding his garden when the same light gives 


Strength to the chlorophyll: the green sea’s sap 


Quivers in the breezes that will pass. 


He snaps his finger, signaling for the fall 
To grind the cider in an apple-mill 
Pressing the ripe pap: filaments of silk 
Dressing the green that decorates this scene 
Soon will be cobweb robes on a slain king, 
But for another summer he will reign 


And keep a kingdom only for his queen. 


Clymer, Pennsylvania 





Five Days and Night 


Parm Mayer 


Monday, 

I planted a prayer, 

said, I'll tell the black mare 
and him how 

gently he cares for 


the hip-boned cow. 


Tuesday, 

I told the sycamore 

I would unhinge my cellar door 
to the straight way 

he furrows sod. 


Wednesday, 

when stars were still, 

I promised a whip-poor-will 
to say I know 

he shields my back 

from cry-whip blow. 


Thursday, 

a green-loved bough, 
a willing rose, a vow 
to warm his hand 
for love deep-sown, 
without demand. 


Friday, 

no song was sung. 

My lungs were stone, my tongue 
was bled. 

Ears draped, 


he stood there dead. 
Alma, Michigan 





Don Juan, Unrepentant 


Barriss Mills 


If they’d invent a better game, 

I'd play at it. There’s war, 

but that’s a game where blunderers 
score as often as strategists 

and luck and logistics count for more 
than wits and courage. Politics 
smells of the tightrope. It’s the art 
of overcoming one’s natural vertigo. 
Trade’s not only not for gentlemen: 
success weighs down the peddler 
with an ever heavier pack. 


I prefer to travel light. 


A gentleman can while the hours 
rhyming a sonnet or a song, 

but that’s a solitary occupation. 

One’s thoughts aren’t necessarily 

the best companions. Love’s my game, 
and I'll stick to it till love 

leaves me and I turn to moralizing 
and memoirs. Till then, the world’s 
full of women, and most of them, 


I’ve found, are willing to play. 


Love’s a game without impedimenta 
or rules, except to dare 

anything and everything. 

It’s a game that’s hard to lose — 

the women, nine times in ten 

(and nature, and the generations), 
want you to win. A game 


not so much of wits as courage — 





nor of courage so much as confidence. 
A game that’s often won 


before it starts, because you’re man 


and she’s woman, and neither 
has anything to lose. 


Except reputation (which hangs 

by a word whether you risk it 

or not) and peace of mind 

when one of you forgets love’s a game 
and wants it to go on forever, 

as in the fairy tales. Lovers 

know better, or should. Time’s 

the only winner at last. 


That’s what games are for: to forget 
for awhile our headlong progress 
toward the grave. Some find 
forgetfulness in wine or money, 
some in fighting or politics. 

I find it in kisses and the bright 
brittle moments in the boudoir. 
Church and state haven’t a monopoly 
of ritual, and love’s rites 

are ceremonious and prayerful 

as any. We pray with bodies 
against age, husbands, monopolies, 
the dead hand of propriety, and all 
the busybodies of the world. 


Yet love can be a lonely business 
for all the hubbub of faces, 
names, assignations, partings — 
Isabella, Tisbea, Donna Anna, 
and the forgotten blandishments 
and bedrooms, all different, 

all the same. Betweentimes, 

you wonder whether love’s worth 





the gambits, lies, stale poetry, 
and recriminations after love’s over. 


You take the road again, looking 

for new places and new skies (not just 
to escape the hornet’s nest of husbands, 
fathers, brothers — all of them knowing 
what’s best for young ladies 

better than the ladies themselves). 

You think you'll escape love itself 

and turn rover or fighter — anything 
but the ladies’ man you’ve used 

your life up to become. 


But you can’t escape the world of women 
and what you are. Almost before 

you know it’s happening again, 

you're coquetting with eyes and hands, 
playing out the familiar role 

like an actor in the old plays — 

the messages, the suborned duenna, 


and the final delicious fumbling 
with bodice and petticoat. 


I might have played another role — 
priest, doctor, statesman, hero — 

and played it with no less boredom, 
and played it not so well. 

One thing’s sure — we've a life 

to live through, and a loneliness 

to fill. Let each man live 

and fill it as he can. I'll not 

go back on love. It’s served me 
well, and served the ladies 

well enough, whatever they say 
when reckonings are made. 

Ladies, wherever you wait, I'll be there, 
Juan Tenorio, ready to love you well! 


W. Lafayette, Indiana 





The Symbols 


Ann Stanford 


We make too much of water 

Thinking it more than liquid over stones, 
Endowing it with spirits, the named gods, 
And the ritual of cleansing. 

Pure were the waters of libation 

The gods demanded in their Attic groves, 
Knowing as we the long unclouded seasons. 


And fire! The pure and Magian principle — 
Imperial lightning, or a burning bush 

Resisting, phoenix to the laws of death. 

Pure sun may cleanse or change; and fire may warn 
How all is loss, and ashes to the hand. 

Yet tapers light our feasts, and all our vows 

Are solemn by the sharing of a flame. 


And we make hymns and turn them as a wheel 
To assault that Spirit by such dissonance 

As the seven-string ching on the unaccustomed ear, 
Or druid chants with boughs of mistletoe. 

The prayers fly upwards as the flight of birds 
Bound south enchanted, space and space again 
Turning forever from their northward home. 


Rule is in silence. Gathers there the tongue 
That knows and will not speak, voiceless as void, 


Ungraced as particles in hollow spun. 

In the mute coming of the days, between 
The waters’ ripple, stillness between flames, 
Is silence’s altar, absent and complete, 

And sealed in solitudes, among the blood. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 





by J. A. WARD 


Evil in The Golden Bowl 


the values of Europe and America, but it is also his most mature 

treatment of evil. James achieves a resolution of the Europe-America 
antithesis because he is hesitant to place the burden of evil on the Europe- 
ans. It is the human situation itself which produces the intense moral evil of 
the novel, rather than the deeds of particular characters or sets of characters. 
In The Golden Bowl James continues to dramatize the moral, cultural, and 
temperamental differences between the American and the European, but he 
reveals that the common denominator of the two is their mutual participa- 
tion in human sin. 

The problem of The Golden Bowl is easily formulated, for it is con- 
tained in the central symbolism of the bowl itself. The golden bow] stands 
mainly for Maggie Verver’s marriage. The bowl contains a flaw, which 
stands for the factor which makes the marriage bad. To define the flaw is to 
define the evil of the situation. 

It is an oversimplification to assume that the only evil is the adulterous 
tie between Prince Amerigo and Charlotte Stant. James stresses equally the 
grave, though less sensational, moral defects in the wealthy American art 
collector and his daughter. In The Golden Bowl James takes American 
innocence less at face value than in any previous work; he dispassionately 
analyzes the moral shortcomings of the Ververs. He neither judges them 
nor implies that they are better or worse than the Europeans, but he drama- 
tizes their role in the creation of the flaw in the golden bowl. The adultery 
is the objectification of the evil, the prime dramatic act of evil; but behind 
the actual adultery is a complex pattern of motives and attitudes which leads 
inexorably to the relatively simple matter of unfaithfulness and comprises 
the essential evil. 


T* GotpEeNn Bow is not only James’s most successful assimilation of 


I 


In recent years a critical controversy has risen over James’s attitude to- 
ward the Ververs. F. R. Leavis and F. O. Matthiessen find it a weakness 
in the novel that James seems unaware of certain objectionable traits in 
them — mainly that they think of their marriage partners not as human 
beings, worthy of dignity and consideration, but as “pieces” in the elder 
Verver’s collection. Likewise Leavis and Matthiessen are dismayed by 
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James’s apparent sympathy with Mr. Verver and Maggie in their spiritual 
“marriage” to each other, with their neglect of their respective spost and 
their refusal to consider their marriages as anything other than noble deeds 
enacted for the sake of each other. These objections are too close to the 
heart of the novel to be ignored. For this reason, one cannot follow Joseph 
Warren Beach and conclude that the Ververs may be at fault, but their 
purchase of the Prince as though he were a lifeless objet d’art is to be taken 
as a minor, easily forgivable fault. Such criticism imputes to James a senti- 
mentality which, if present, makes him undeserving of his stature as a major 
novelist. Caroline Gordon, who defends the Ververs, seems to allow her 
enthusiasm for the novel to blind her to the fundamental immorality of 
their exploitation of the Prince and Charlotte.’ 

Other critics, however, have read the novel as an indictment of the 
Ververs. Ferner Nuhn, for example, makes a strong case for the relative 
innocence of the Prince and Charlotte, as compared to the outrageous treat- 
ment accorded them by the Ververs. Mr. Nuhn’s analysis neglects the major 
emphasis of the novel, but his account of the Ververs’ marriages properly 
stresses the perversity and unconscious cruelty of the Americans. Other 
critics, through careful readings of the novel, have uncovered James’s dis- 
approving attitude toward the Ververs. Joseph J. Firebaugh concludes that 
Mr. Verver is Osmond-like in his warped appreciation of art. Mr. Fire- 
baugh writes that the effort of the Ververs “to inhabit a world of perfect 
forms and preserve it at all costs is seen to be an inhuman sort of activity.” 
He adds in a more recent essay that “The Golden Bowl is a gigantic horri- 
fied protest against the manoeuvering of appearances to favour @ priori con- 
cepts of the good, the true, and the beautiful. . . .”. Louise Bogan writes that 
the Ververs “are at once far too powerful and far too infantile. Maggie must 
learn that love and ‘help’ cannot be bought, or called in, and later neglected. 
... Edwin T. Bowden studies the imagery used in connection with Mr. 
Verver to show that James has intended us to be critical of him: “The wall 
of esthetics and taste which he has erected between himself and the full tide 
of life is impenetrable.” Francis Fergusson also finds the Ververs too re- 
moved from life, held back from moral growth by “the distractions and ab- 
stractions of money.” Jean Kimball follows Ferner Nuhn in considering 
Charlotte the victim rather than the villain of the novel. Less one-sided is 
Walter Wright’s view, which evaluates Maggie Verver as “neither saint nor 
witch.” In one of the most judicious treatments of the subject, Christof 
Wegelin shows that “in the marriage of Maggie Verver and Prince Amer- 
igo, The Golden Bowl symbolizes a union of America and Europe which 





*F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (New York, 1954), pp. 195-196; F. O. Matthiessen, Henry 
James: The Major Phase (New York, 1944), pp. 92-93; Joseph Warren Beach, The Method of Henry 
James (Philadelphia, 1954), p. xxviii; Caroline Gordon, “Mr. Verver, Our National Hero,” Sewanee 
Review, LXIII (Winter, 1955), 45. 
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becomes real only when it has purged itself of irresponsibility — particularly 
of American irresponsibility toward Europe represented by Mr. Verver.” ° 

This essay accepts as a starting point the general position of these critics, 
whose work makes redundant any further demonstration of the moral 
naiveté and social irresponsibility of the Ververs. Their ignorance makes 
them as culpable as their sposi, for, as Fanny Assingham, in one of her most 
clear-sighted observations, remarks, “stupidity pushed to a certain point is, 
you know, immorality. Just so what is morality but high intelligence ?” 

On the other hand, just as the Ververs arrange their marriages with 
ignorance and selfishness, the Prince and Charlotte are intelligent and pru- 
dent in carrying out their agreements. It is a piece of bad luck that through 
lack of funds the two lovers have been unable to marry. With maturity and 
decency they renounce their attachment to each other to marry into the 
Verver family. James stresses Amerigo’s noble intentions prior to his mar- 
riage. “If there was one thing in the world the young man at this juncture 
clearly intended it was to be much more decent as a son-in-law than lots of 
fellows he could think of had shown themselves in that character.” The 
Prince is obviously disturbed by Charlotte’s inopportune visit. Charlotte, 
however, does not come (at least not consciously) as a marriage wrecker; 
she is convinced of her strength of purpose. Fanny Assingham, who is a 
reliable analyst of her two friends from Italy, believes in the good intentions 
of Charlotte: “She doesn’t deliberately intend, she doesn’t consciously wish, 
the least complication. It’s perfectly true that she thinks Maggie a dear — as 
who doesn’t? She’s incapable of any plan to hurt a hair of her head.” Char- 
lotte’s hesitance to marry Mr. Verver, because of sincere reservations about 
his motives, shows her to be seeking neither a fortune nor easy access to 
the Prince. 

A repeated theme in James, however, is that good intentions are by no 
means synonymous with goodness. Yet Charlotte and the Prince combine 
good intentions with intelligence, while Maggie and her father combine 
them with ignorance. With the Prince and Charlotte good intentions go 
along with a deficiency of moral strength, so that the insulting treatment 
accorded them by their spost makes their adultery inevitable. The Prince, as 
an Italian, and Charlotte, as a Europeanized American, lack the moral sense 
which the Ververs have in abundance. Early in the novel, Amerigo explains 
to Fanny Assingham, with acute self-knowledge, the delicate balance in his 





* Ferner Nuhn, “The Enchanted Kingdom of Henry James,” The Wind Blew from the East (New 
York, 1942), pp. 133-134; Joseph J. Firebaugh, “The Relativism of Henry James,” ]AAC, XII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 240; Joseph J. Firebaugh, “The Ververs,” Essays in Criticism, IV (October, 1954), 410; 
Louise Bogan, “The Silver Clue,” Nation, CLIX (Dece ember 23, 1944), 775; Edwin T. Bowden, The 
Themes of Henry James (New Haven, 1956), p. 104; Francis Fergusson, ‘‘The Drama in The Golden 
Bowl,’ Hound and Horn, VIM (April-May, 1934), 413; Jean Kimball, “Henry James's Last Portrait of a 
Lady: Charlotte Stant in The Golden Bowl,” AL, XXVIII (May, 1957), 449-468; Walter Wright, 
“Maggie Verver: Neither Saint Nor Witch,” NCF, XII (June, 1957), 59-71; Christof Wegelin, “The 
‘Internationalism’ of The Golden Bowl, NCF, Il (December, 1956), 162. 
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own nature between his lack of a firm moral foundation and his determina- 
tion to remain irreproachable: “Of my real honest fear of being ‘off’ some 
day, of being wrong, without knowing it. That’s what I shall always trust 
you for —to tell me when I am. No—with you people it’s a sense. We 
haven’t got it — not as you have.” 

James steadily employs the double nature of the Prince as a motif sug- 
gestive of the larger issues of the novel. Amerigo is aware of a side of his 
nature which is independent of his background — his decency, his good in- 
tentions — and a side of his nature which is inherited — his refinement and 
culture, but also his ancestral guilt, his latent capacity for evil. It is ironic that 
the Ververs find him attractive as a relic of old Rome, even though the Prince 
often warns that his history is associated with violence and evil, remotely with 
the crimes of the Borgias. It is, therefore, fitting that Maggie discovers ulti- 
mately in the Prince the fulfillment of the history which she had originally 
sought. 

The Prince is associated with both his near and his remote past: he is a 
cultured gentleman, a man of the world. Charlotte, likewise, as an experi- 
enced and sophisticated traveller, with a rich past of her own, is associated 
indirectly but essentially with old Florence. Mrs. Assingham once compares 
her to a Borgia, alluding to her capacity for evil. Mr. Verver and Maggie 
habitually think of Charlotte as simply Maggie’s playmate, and thus under- 
estimate her as much as they do the Prince — though in a different way. 

To complement their tastes and their temperaments, Amerigo and 
Charlotte require the large public life. The small and retiring Ververs, 
through a failure in intelligence, ignore these obvious needs; they thus not 
only provide the opportunity for the Prince and Charlotte to find in each 
other a means to happiness, but they also make such an illicit relationship 
inevitable. The mental unrest that precedes the Prince’s actual sin points up 
again his superiority to the common adulterer. He is sincere and profound 
in his discontent; he is unable to interpret the Ververs’ neglect as a wrong 
against him. The affair begins not as a calculated act, but as an effect of 
boredom. The Prince is left alone at Portland Place while Maggie pays one 
of her regular visits to her father. Charlotte, who has left her own home out 
of a delicate sense of intrusion into the Ververs’ private life, comes to the 
Prince, seeking consolation and company. At first they discuss somberly 
and philosophically their mutual distress. James supports their interpreta- 
tion of their position by his conclusive statement that “Nothing stranger 
surely had ever happened to a conscientious, a well-meaning, a perfectly 
passive pair: no more extraordinary decree had ever been launched against 
such victims than this of forcing them against their will into a relation of 
mutual close contact that they had done everything to avoid.” 
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James shows that a difference of personal and national traits causes evil. 
Moral and cultural differences isolate; they prevent social harmony. One of 
the cultural differences contributing to the evil in The Golden Bowl is that 
between Charlotte’s and Amerigo’s conception of marriage, on the one 
hand, and Maggie’s and Mr. Verver’s, on the other. The spiritual love be- 
tween father and daughter is not only different from but also inimical to 
the kind of physical love which Charlotte and especially the Prince (“The 
Prince’s notion of a recompense to women . . . was more or less to make love 
to them”) associate with marriage. As long as she is so close to her father, 
Maggie resists the Prince’s sexuality. Amerigo desires “the maximum of im- 
mersion in the fact of being married.” Significantly it is Charlotte’s sensu- 
ousness which tempts Amerigo: “He was occupied with Charlotte because 
in the first place she looked so inordinately handsome and held so high, 
where so much else was mature and sedate, the torch of responsive youth 
and the standard of passive grace. . 

In addition, the Prince maintains an ethical standard which he admits to 
be inferior to that of the Ververs: “it’s always a question of doing the best 
for one’s self one can— without injury to others.” Consistent with his 


creed, the Prince marries Maggie to gain for himself a large freedom, a con- 
tact with art and wealth, and a desirable social situation. On the other 
hand, he is satisfied that he is not taking unfair advantage of Maggie or 


acting from base motives. Charlotte, who seeks freedom and position, re- 
sponds similarly to Mr. Verver’s proposal of marriage. Furthermore, the 
joint attitude of Charlotte and Amerigo need undergo no alteration or 
modification to permit an adultery between them. They agree that as long 
as they keep up appearances and act discreetly, they commit no crime. 
Thus, with the Prince and Charlotte, an absence of the American moral 
sense makes adultery possible. Both the Europeans and the Americans, 
then, have their faults, but it is the combination of European notions of 
ethics and American moral naiveté which produces the evil of the situation. 

It is to the credit of Charlotte and the Prince that they have ties with 
Italy rather than England. Like the Ververs they are on foreign soil in 
England. The England of The Golden Bowl is still the England of What 
Maisie Knew, of The Awkward Age, and of The Wings of the Dove. It is 
associated almost exclusively with middle-class materialism, with economic 
and social competition, with lust and greed, with irreverence and indignity, 
with a decayed aristocracy. The Assinghams — Fanny with her genius for 
social planning and Colonel Bob with his narrow economic viewpoint — 
symbolize England. They also suggest the element of greed and material- 
ism that is present on all sides of the quadrangular marital arrangement of 
the Ververs. The Assinghams make apparent the moral superiority of the 
Ververs and of the Prince and Charlotte, although they also make apparent 
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the flaws of each. Thus the high idealism of the Ververs overshadows the 
Assinghams, but so does the integrity of Amerigo and Charlotte, whose 
consideration for their spouses, even though limited, and whose ability to 
maintain dignity while committing adultery show that they are better mor- 
ally than such English adulterers as Maisie’s parents. The Prince and Char- 
lotte ennoble what James treats most often as mere lust, so that their sin 
shares somehow in the rich sensuousness of Renaissance Italy, to which they 
both have ties. 

In spite of the many virtues of the adulterers, James reveals their sins as 
well. R. P. Blackmur observes that “The act of illicit love is the tragic fact 
. .. the act which can be explained but which cannot be justified.” * Adul- 
tery is always abhorrent to James, and it remains so in The Golden Bowl, 
although there it is equated not with wilful betrayal or with animal lust, but 
with universal human weakness. But since the illicit love occurs within a 
marital arrangement — unlike the affairs in The Ambassadors and The 
Wings of the Dove —it takes on a greater indecency because of its perfidy. 
Mrs. Assingham and Maggie refer repeatedly to the affair as “ugly,” “lurid,” 
and “abominable”; unquestionably James’s attitude towards it is the same. 

When Maggie learns of the affair, she does not consider it a crime 
against herself. She sees it as a disarrangement of the perfect order she had 
visualized. Similarly James’s attitude is that the adultery is the most obvious 
and dangerous deviation from the ideal order, contributing to the general 
flaw, which all four persons have helped to create. 

The worst sin of the Prince and Charlotte is their deception rather than 
their adultery. As if to stress the destructiveness of their deception, James 
puts some weight on the fact that they never reveal to Maggie or to Mr. 
Verver their previous intimacy. Just as Kate and Densher betray Milly from 
the beginning by concealing their acquaintance with each other —a decep- 
tion which leads easily and inevitably to their major deception — so it is the 
original insincerity of the Prince and Charlotte (whose secret mission with 
Amerigo to the gift shop is crucial) which portends the much graver decep- 
tion which follows. Carl Van Doren writes that “For James, as for Maggie, 
the evil of the situation consisted less in the sin of adultery than in the ugli- 
ness of stealth and deceit.” Austin Warren concludes that “the great theme 
of The Bowl is the discovery that evil exists in the forms most disruptive to 
civilization: in disloyalty and treason.” * In the second half of the novel, 
that in which the sense of evil is especially pervasive, Maggie is most hor- 
rified by deception. 





* R. P. Blackmur, “Introduction,” The Golden Bowl (New York, 1952), p. vi. 


*Carl Van Doren, The American Novel: 1789-1939 (New York, 1940), p. 184; Austin Warren, 
“Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels,” KR, V (Autumn, 1943), 565. 
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II 


James uses imagery of gold and golden objects to suggest a complex of 
meanings which underlies the main action. For example, there are recur- 
rent references to the Golden Age. Mr. Verver (Adam) and his daughter 
are often described in terms suggestive of an ideal pastoral state prior to the 
Fall of Man, especially in the scenes at Mr. Verver’s country estate, Fawns. 
(Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun treats the same theme.) Fawns exists in 
a “wonderful windless waiting golden hour,” and is surrounded by “the 
general golden peace.” Everything at Fawns “with its uncorrected antiq- 
uity” is “conscious” of “no violence from the present and no menace from 
the future.” The association of the Ververs with a prelapsarian innocence 
has an ironic effect. The Ververs are not living in a golden age, but in a 
fallen world; and their behavior is motivated by a naive belief in human 
perfection and, much worse, by the assumption that their “marriage” to 
each other stands as a normal, even an ideal, relationship. The Prince, who 
recognizes the impossibility, if not the absurdity, of upholding the standards 
imposed on him by the Ververs, realizes that the Golden Age cannot be re- 
created, at least in so far as his own relationship with Charlotte is concerned. 
What was supremely grotesque in fact was the essential opposition of theories — as 
if a galantuamo, as Ae at least constitutionally conceived galantuomini, could do 


anything but blush to “go about” at such a rate with such a person as Mrs. Verver 
in a state of childlike innocence, the state of our primitive parents before the Fall. 


(XXIII, 335.)° 


Thus James implies that the extreme innocence of the Ververs amounts to 
a kind of evil in itself; their ignorance of sin is a sin. Appropriately James 
describes the Ververs’ developing knowledge of evil in terms of the dissolu- 
tion of the golden atmosphere. When Maggie first suspects the defection of 
the Prince, she is forced to pay “tribute . . . to realities looming through the 
golden mist that had already begun to be scattered.” 

An additional implication of the gold imagery is the suggestion of a 
contest of power between the old gold of Roman culture and the new gold 
of American wealth. As Francis Fergusson has stated, “the novel is a strug- 
gle for power. The power in question is, literally and in the beginning, that 
of Adam Verver’s vast wealth; and the question is, who shall control it, and 
to what end?” ® But the Prince possesses a power of his own, notably that 
of the ancient Roman empire, transfigured and enhanced by Renaissance 
culture and art. Thus the new gold of Mr. Verver attracts and eventually 
absorbs the old gold of Amerigo. The Americans acquire European ele- 
gance and experience; the Europeans acquire American wealth. The Ver- 





* Volume and page references are to The Novels and Tales of Henry James, New York Edition 
(New York, 1908). 


* Francis Fergusson, “The Golden Bowl Revisited,” Sewanee Review, LXIII (Winter, 1955), 21. 
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vers refuse initially to accept the implications of a personal union with 
Europe, but Amerigo is fully conscious of the significance of his marriage 
to Maggie. He sees himself becoming engulfed by a tide of new wealth: 
his early dealings with Maggie 


had but sweetened the waters in which he now floated, tinted them as by the action 
of some essence, poured from a gold-topped phial, for making one’s bath aromatic. 
No one before him, never — not even the infamous Pope — had so sat up to his 
neck in such a bath. It showed for that matter how little one of his race could 
escape after all from history. What was it but history, and of their kind very much, 
to have the assurance of the enjoyment of more money than the palace-builder him- 


self could have dreamed of? (XXIII, 10.) 


Maggie’s marriage, a synthesis of her own innocence and Amerigo’s experi- 
ence (each a blend of good and evil), dramatizes the struggle for power and 
status between the two great worlds. What Mr. Fergusson terms “the his- 
toric dimension of the novel” is reflected in the personal conflict between 
the Europeans and the Americans. The Golden Bowl is basically a novel of 
the private life; yet the suggestion that the conflict is emblematic of a larger 
struggle between empires contributes a related theme. The evil that taints 
the Verver family likewise taints the historical movement of western civili- 
zation from Europe to America. James’s point is that an assimilation between 
American wealth and European tradition cannot come about without a 
mutual contamination, without American power and ignorance damaging 
the substance of Europe, and without European experience in evil, in de- 
ceit, in treachery subverting American innocence. The common meeting 
ground of London stresses the materialism detrimental to an honorable 
union between Europe and America. Fanny Assingham is far worse than 
any of the major participants, but her opportunism, her concern for posi- 
tion, and her readiness to lie and betray have their counterparts in Adam 
and Maggie Verver and in the Prince and Charlotte. 

British materialism provides a particularly apt background to the novel; 
it reveals the baseness of the monetary struggle and counteracts the empha- 
sis on the exotic and the golden, on the ancestral and aesthetic connotations 
of the same wealth that Colonel Assingham values only in terms of pounds 
and shillings. Naked greed motivates each of the marriage partners: the 
Ververs “buy” their sposi; Amerigo and Charlotte marry mainly because of 
the Verver fortune. R. W. Short writes that among the most pervasive 
images in The Golden Bowl are those of “ ‘ownership’ (money or property). 
If these latter do not alone set the tone, they create the story, inasmuch as 
it is the story of ever-moving homeless persons, trapped by the rarefied 
rigidities of society, all in some sense buying and selling each other.” * 





* Francis Fergusson, “The Golden Bowl Revisited,” p. 23. 
*R. W. Short, “Henry Jarnes’s World of Images,” PMLA, LXVIII (December, 1953), 956. 
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Though not so much as The Wings of the Dove, The Golden Bowl is domi- 
nated by a drive for wealth and power that is disguised rather than trans- 
formed by the heavy golden atmosphere. James is not unaware that gold is 
also suggestive of money as loot, as unadorned wealth. The novel begins 
when the Prince, glancing at a London shop window, evaluates the assorted 
golden objects as ill-gotten, as sordid, and as representative of nothing more 
than plunder: 

he had strayed simply enough into Bond Street, where his imagination, working 
at comparatively short range, caused him now and then to stop before a window 
in which objects massive and lumpish, in silver and gold, in the forms to which 
precious stones contribute, or in leather, steel, brass, applied to a hundred uses and 


abuses, were as tumbled together as if, in the insolence of the Empire, they had 
been the loot of far-off victories. (XXIII, 3.) 


The Golden Bowl stands for Maggie’s marriage, but it is also a focal 
symbol of luxury and wealth. The gold of the bowl is the combined gold of 
the Ververs and of the Prince — new and old, American and European. 
The flashy exterior is, in both cases, misleading, for underneath is the 
cracked crystal. There are, in other words, unpleasant realities behind both 
the gold of the Europeans and the gold of the Americans. 


III 


If the dimensions of evil in The Golden Bowl are conveyed through 
image motifs, the terror of Maggie Verver suggests the force of the evil. 
In handling Maggie’s awakening vision of evil, James indicates that her 
suffering is not the gratuitous agony of Lambert Strether, but in many ways 
a just punishment for her sin. Maggie’s sin is close in nature though not in 
gravity to Gilbert Osmond’s. She recognizes that she and her father “liked 
to think they had given their life this unusual extension and this liberal 
form, which many families, many couples, and still more pairs of couples, 
wouldn’t have found workable.” Maggie’s Aydris consists in her view of 
marriage as an extension of herself. It is fitting that her suffering should 
consist in a diminishing of herself, in a severing from society, in a limiting 
of her relationships with life. For Maggie suffers not so much from the 
shock that follows knowledge as from the isolation which that knowledge 
necessitates. She is isolated first of all from the Prince and Charlotte inas- 
much as she cannot allow them to know what she knows without perma- 
nently destroying the relation. What pains Maggie most is her alienation 
from her father: “I must do everything . . . without letting papa see what 
I do —at least till it’s done.” 

The second volume of The Golden Bowl begins, in so far as Maggie’s 
experience with Europe is concerned, at that point where The Portrait of a 
Lady ends — when the heroine realizes that she has been betrayed. Signifi- 
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cantly, a greater sense of evil emerges from the second than from the first 
half of the book. Once Maggie learns of the initial evil, she tries to restore 
good to the situation, or, in her own terms, to have the bowl “as it was to 
have been. . . . The bowl without the crack.” It is in the process of recovery 
that each member of the circle is most oppressed by evil. Though Maggie 
is successful in patching up the pieces of her smashed happiness, the dark- 
ness that attends the restoration prevents The Golden Bowl from being 
anything but a somber novel. 

Once the point of view switches to Maggie, once she instead of the 
Prince dominates the action, the sense of evil increases. One reason is that 
Maggie more than anyone else suffers from the joint crime of all. Her dis- 
covery of the adultery is her first vision of evil, and her native sense of mor- 
ality and fear of sexuality cause her to be far more shocked and dismayed 
than a European would be. 

Yet the full force of evil is not released until Maggie acts. Maggie’s 
intervention augments the suffering of all. When a social situation is 
grounded in evil, all further behavior, even though motivated by high 
ideals and executed with intelligence, must intensify and partake of that 
evil. Maggie becomes deceiver, aggressor, and mistress of intrigue to gain 
her victory. Employing the techniques of the worldly-wise and practical- 
minded European, Maggie uses evil means to bring about a good end. No 
other means are available to her. To be candid would be to wreck the ar- 
rangement permanently and to alienate the Europeans. Maggie Verver 
reconciles American idealism and British practicality, combining, as it were, 
the spiritual love of Milly Theale and the practical genius of Kate Croy. 
James does not modify the offensiveness of her intrigue, even though, in his 
ethical relativism, he reveals that moral motives may transcend and convert 
immoral means. 

Maggie’s maneuver consists in tacitly aligning the Prince with her, 
thereby alienating him from Charlotte. To this end she bluntly tells Amer- 
igo that she knows of his affair. The Prince discovers a vitality in Maggie 
that he had previously found wanting. Therefore he rejects Charlotte; he 
refuses to tell her what Maggie knows. Maggie lies to Charlotte when she 
tells her that she suspects nothing. Maggie deceives her father also by not 
revealing her knowledge. Fanny Assingham, who also is compelled to lie — 
she pretends an innocence of the adultery in order to allow Maggie to have 
a free hand in ending it — tells her husband that “We shall have . . . to lie 
for her — to lie till we’re black in the face.” 

The lie represents the compromise of good with evil. The Ververs’ 
domestic arrangement is so perverse that only perverse means can improve 
it. Further evil and suffering must follow; and complete goodness and hap- 
piness can never be achieved. Certainly Maggie’s solution is not entirely 
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satisfactory. If there are gains there are also losses. A necessary loss is the 
severence of Maggie and her father, which, even though painful for both, 
is of course required, for it was the unconscionable closeness of the two 
which caused much of the initial evil. But there are gratuitous losses as 
well. Charlotte Stant is sacrificed to the well-being of others. After her ter- 
rified anxiety over the deceit of Maggie and the Prince, Charlotte’s doom is 
completed when she is led off to a lifetime of sterile existence in America by 
Mr. Verver, who is described as “holding in one of his pocketed hands the 
end of a long silken halter looped round her beautiful neck.” Charlotte, not 
Maggie, is the true sacrificial victim, the scapegoat. Deprived of her free- 
dom she is like a wounded beast, instinctive and impulsive in her suffering 
as she has been in her happiness. Maggie has the impression of “gilt wires 
and bruised wings, the spacious but suspended cage, the home of eternal 
unrest, of pacings, beatings, shakings all so vain, into which the baffled con- 
sciousness helplessly resolved itself. The cage was the deluded condi- 
as 

It may be an instance of poetic justice that Charlotte suffers the anguish 
of deception, because she has contributed earlier to the deception of Maggie. 
But, when the punishments are meted out, there is no absolute justice. The 
Prince escapes retribution, deprived only of a mistress whom he no longer 
loves. At the conclusion, Charlotte, no more guilty than any of the other 
three, is made to endure the most pain. As Maggie says, “It’s as if her un- 
happiness had been necessary to us — as if we had needed her, at her own 
cost, to build us up and start us.” Maggie has the sense that Charlotte is 
“doomed to a separation that was like a knife in her heart.” With some self- 
righteousness, Maggie concludes that “To be doomed was in her situation 
to have extravagantly incurred a doom. . . .” Charlotte is doomed not only 
to separation from her beloved Amerigo, but also to perpetual ignorance — 
for she will never know how much Maggie knows. One of Maggie’s most 
insidious stratagems is to rely upon the ignorance of Charlotte to restrain 
her, to keep her defenseless. And yet the reader is not to accuse Maggie of 
malice or of cruelty: she takes the only effective course. Moreover, as Mag- 
gie has suggested, there must be those to suffer and pay for the evil of all. 
For, though in The Golden Bowl James dramatizes the suppression of evil 
by good, he does not alter a truth of his earlier fiction — that evil is ulti- 
mately irremediable and permanent, in its effects if not in its intensity. 

F, W. Dupee states that “. .. The Golden Bowl is an unsparing picture 
of the inevitable strain of private life... .”° The private life becomes a 
strain to all the members of the Verver circle because each, especially Mag- 
gie, seeks desperately to reconcile private differences with the social unit. 
James’s repeated implication is that society necessarily entails some violation 





°F. W. Dupee, Henry James (New York, 1951), p. 245. 
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of individual rights; society is ultimately composed of aggressor and prey. 
Nevertheless social existence, even if constructed upon a false basis, is a 
requisite for the James character. Austin Warren speaks of the necessity of 
“a reality which is social” in James.'” Even though society may depend for 
its existence upon disloyalties, deceptions, and intrigues, it is an absolute 
requisite for the individual, to whom isolation amounts to an exile from all 
that is worthy in life. 

In The Golden Bowl, society is composed of both appearance and real- 
ity. The reality consists in the moral relations of individuals. The appear- 
ance consists in the forms of intercourse which suggest equability, happi- 
ness, and placidity. Though false, appearance has a certain reality of its 
own: to James organized society, based on culture and manners, provides a 
common ground for communication and association, and a valuable means 
of experience. In The Golden Bowl Maggie seeks to preserve the appear- 
ance of society, and James is sympathetic with her goal. 

James’s emphasis is on the sinister rather than the beautiful aspects of 
society, on its reality rather than its appearance. He dramatizes a condition 
in which human relationships are made impossible. The morally isolated 
members are held together by the weakest of bonds. Each feels the horror 
of the unspoken reality, which each perceives — though some with more 
clarity than others; and each is compelled to preserve the appearance of 
tranquility, to remain silent. Superficially, Maggie, the Prince, Charlotte, 
and Mr. Verver give the appearance of eminent bliss. The actual is most 
horrible, and its evil most felt, because of its discrepancy with the apparent. 
As a result of the ironic juxtaposition of appearance and reality, Maggie 
receives a vision of evil far more intense than her first awareness of the 
infidelity of Amerigo and Charlotte. Maggie is confronted with “the horror 
of finding evil seated all at its ease where she had only dreamed of good; the 
horror of the thing hideously behind, behind so much trusted, so much pre- 
tended, nobleness, cleverness, tenderness.” 

Unlike some of her predecessors, Maggie is not permanently severed 
from life by her encounter with evil. Rather she comes to accept it as an 
unavoidable element of experience and also to revise her childish delusion 
that one should seek only personal happiness, which she had considered not 
only eminently obtainable, but also eminently good. The rapidly maturing 
Maggie finds that “any deep-seated passion has its pangs as well as its joys, 
and that we are made by its aches and its anxieties most richly conscious 
of it.” 

Like Milly Theale, Maggie Verver acquires and exercises spiritual love, 
which replaces her limited and dangerous love for her father. Maggie can 
“bear anything,” she tells Fanny Assingham, not for the love of her father 





© Austin Warren, “Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels,” p. 555. 
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or of her husband, but “For love.” Maggie’s love shelters her from the self- 
ish emotions of jealousy and resentment, but it makes it impossible for her 
to escape the anguish of a knowledge of evil. As her love is general and 
universal, so must her sense of evil be on a large scale. Even though she is 
stronger than Milly Theale, Maggie is just as conscious of evil as Milly. If 
Maggie’s heroic deeds for love and goodness counterbalance the force of 
evil, they never diminish it. 


Reticence 


Laurence Lieberman 


The candle burns. It 

Has no other way to glow. 

Melted paraffin pricks no sky with ladders. 
The wick unsaddles its heap of light, 

Then rides no more the play of shadows. 
From match birth moment the movement 
Seeks only death ever. It sputters: 

“T'll down —I’ll out.” It snuffs all relations, 
Sculpts an amorphous caste: memento of unmeddling chastity. 
Not the tamper and twist of towering genius, 
A private glimmer by itself dismissed. 


Berkeley, California 





Mission at Solvang 


Bernice Ames 


Carry this centuried space 

down dark corridors of sleep 

the mission-stone arches waiting 

before sentinel cactus 

grey from the dust of the curious. 
Anchor the place in your thoughts 
with the old olive mill 

grinding moonlight under pepper trees. 
See, under glass the square notes march 
from the score of an old musician 


notes repeated to echo under square beams. 


Does the space look inward 

to other beginnings free of cobwebs? 
Does the rise and fall of rough stone path 
as another earth trembled to breathe 
charge your way with caution? 

Look out from the arches, 

look beyond yesterday. 

A swallow is using red embers of light 


to curve home with dinner for his young. 


Los Angeles, California 





by MORRIS E. GARNSEY 


The Great Plains as a Region 


can life. It stretches west for hundreds of miles from the bend of 

the Missouri to the Rockies; its physiographic features conditioned 
the life of the Indian, and simultaneously attracted and rebuffed the pio- 
neers, from fur-trapper to sod-breaker. But as the Westward Movement 
pursued its peremptory way, the Plains came to be recognized not only as 
a fact, but as a problem to be analysed and to be solved. Politicians and pro- 
moters, rainmakers and land speculators alternately painted the Great Plains 
as garden or desert. The historians and the scientists, however, gradually 
came to see the Plains as a distinct region, whose unique features required 
new and different methods of settlement, as well as substantial modifica- 
tions of the political and social institutions of the older regions of the North 
and of the South. 

John Wesley Powell noted these features with scientific exactitude and 
urged far-reaching policy changes which were unfortunately ignored. A 
bit later Frederick Jackson Turner added further to contemporary under- 
standing of the problems of the Plains. But it remained for Walter Prescott 
Webb to focus attention explicitly upon the regional character and impact of 
the Plains on American life. 

Now, more than a quarter of a century after the publication of The 
Great Plains, social scientists who are concerned with the problems of this 
region build upon the solid foundation of Webb’s work. Yet the passage of 
nearly three decades has witnessed major economic and social changes 
across the Plains, and improvements, also, in the concepts and methodology 
of the social scientist. The historical method now may be supplemented by a 
new inter-disciplinary, analytical approach which is coming to be called 
regional science. 

This emergent discipline represents a new approach to the study of spa- 
tial areas which combines many concepts and analytical techniques of vari- 
ous social and natural sciences. A region is defined as an area showing a 
selected group of features chosen for investigation and analysis. Three 
classes of features are considered definitive in the new science of regions. 


They are: 


T= Great PLatns REGION is one of the great historical facts of Ameri- 





Morris Garnsey, Professor of Economics at the University of Colorado, has written extensively on 
the Mountain West in Harper’s, The New York Times Magazine, and in technical journals. In 1950 
A. A. Knopf published his book-length study in regional economics, America’s New Frontier: The 
Mountain West. 
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1) homogeneous features unique to a given region, which distinguish it 
from other regions also unique and distinctive in their own ways; 

2) heterogeneous features found within the more or less precise bound- 
aries of the region being analyzed, which are discordant with the 
unity created by the homogeneous features; and 


3) ubiquitous features common to many or all regions of a larger area, 
such as a nation or a continent. 


A region may be homogeneous in terms of altitude, as, for example, a 
mountainous region. A region may derive its employment and income pre- 
dominantly from manufacturing. But no region is entirely homogeneous; 
the Plains are semi-arid from Texas to North Dakota and beyond, but this 
homogeneity is modified by the heterogeneity of variations in the mean and 
the range of temperature from north to south. Ubiquity, too, modifies the 
clean-cut precision of regional homogeneity. A common language, a com- 
mon law, a common central government all tend to blur the distinctions 
among the identifiable regions of the United States. 

Recognition of much of this is present in Webb’s philosophy and 
method. More illuminating than any comment I could make is Webb’s 
own account of the evolution of his book, The Great Plains. In his presi- 
dential address to the American Historical Association in December, 1958, 
he said: 


My idea of the compelling unity of the American West had become an obsession. 
That unity was exemplified in the geology, the geography, the climate, vegetation, 
animal life and Indian life, all background forces operating with telling effect on 
those people who in the nineteenth century crawled out of the salubrious eastern 
woodland to live in this harsh land. To the problem of understanding this western 
environment in all its aspects, I applied the technique . . . of taking an environment 
as a unit... and superimposing layer after layer of its components with geology 
as the foundation and the latest human culture, literature, as the final product, the 
flower growing out of the compost of human effort and physical forces.’ 


Here Webb has emphasized not only the unity of the Great Plains re- 
gion, created by its homogeneities, but also the physical, biological, and 
socio-cultural tiers or layers which are integral parts of the regional concept. 
The region thus becomes conceptually multi-tiered in depth as well as actu- 
ally two-dimensional in space. 

Webb’s account also brings up a second major problem in regional 
analysis: effective selection of features. Which features of a region shall be 
chosen for analysis, and which disregarded? The scientific validity of the 
concept of a region as a group of selected features rests upon the principle 
of isolation. As Whitehead has stated in Science in the Modern World, this 





* Walter Prescott Webb, “History As High Adventure,” The American Historical Review, LXIV 
(January, 1959), 272-273. 
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familiar axiom of scientific analysis is frequently employed to reduce an 
otherwise incomprehensible problem to manageable dimensions. It permits 
the disentangling of the relevant from the irrelevant, and the areal from the 
non-areal. 

Let us see how Webb uses the principle of selection. The opening chap- 
ter of The Great Plains defines a “plains environment” in terms of three 
homogeneous features: level surface, treelessness, and aridity. Webb points 
out that the Plains environment in the United States, in terms of any two 
of these homogeneities, spreads out far beyond the Great Plains. It extends 
as far east as Illinois in terms of aridity and treelessness. Only in the Great 
Plains themselves — roughly the area between the 20-inch rainfall line and 
the Rockies — do all three of these homogeneities coincide. 

Thus in terms of physical homogeneities Webb links the Great Plains 
strongly to areas lying both to the east and to the west. Moreover, he deline- 
ates his region in terms of the problem of most interest to him: the changes 
which these homogeneous physical factors forced upon American institu- 
tions. 

This regional concept blew up a storm of criticism from Webb’s con- 
temporaries who were used to thinking in the more conventional terms of 
precise boundaries and rigid categories. To them states were important, not 
regions, and the gradual shadings of such features as climate and topog- 
raphy made it impossible to define a region with scientific accuracy. From 
the point of view of modern regional analysis, however, Webb’s rather fluid 
lines are unassailable. 

It should be remembered that Webb was writing about the effects of 
the Great Plains on American life during the period of settlement and early 
development of the plains, when pioneers had to come to terms with the 
physical conditions which were so different from any previously known to 
Americans. Throughout this period, life on the Plains was almost entirely 
agricultural and thus was dominated by such homogeneous factors as lim- 
ited and highly variable rainfall, high winds, and lack of trees. Hence, it 
was perfectly proper to speak of the Great Plains as one region. 

During the great drought of the 1930s which followed the appearance of 
Webb’s book, the physiographic features still dominated Plains life. The 
dust storms which blew Plains soil over New York and Washington, D.C., 
impressed the region on the national consciousness. Thus, in terms of re- 
gional science, it was still proper to speak of the Great Plains as a region, 
and to have a report to the President of the United States entitled “The 
Future of the Great Plains.” 

But times change, and with them the dominant features of a region 
change also. Thus, in the most recent treatment of the region, The Great 
Plains in Transition, Karl Kraenzel uses the techniques of modern regional 
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science in selecting certain factors to define and explain his concept of the 
Plains as a region. As a sociologist, Kraenzel is interested in factors which 
will make for better adaptation of social institutions to the physical homo- 
geneities of the Great Plains. As a rural sociologist, he is interested mainly 
in factors which affect the rural population and the towndwellers who are 
largely dependent upon the agricultural economy. Thus Kraenzel suggests 
three keys to the organization of a satisfactory way of rural life on the Plains 
— flexibility in farming methods, mobility of population as between ranch 
and town, and reserves of cash and grain to carry men and animals through 
successive crop failures. The avidity with which Kraenzel’s concepts are 
being discussed and applied in local agricultural communities indicates how 
successful he has been in selecting factors which are meaningful to people 
on the Plains. 
II 


We come, then, to the major problem of this essay. What features of the 
Great Plains are dominant today? Are they sufficiently important and sufh- 
ciently homogeneous to justify the position that the Great Plains is a distinct 
region in the American nation? 

Any sound reappraisal of the Great Plains region must take stock of 
factors which may be acting to modify its basic homogeneities so drastically 
that they become relegated to second rank importance. We have seen that, 
from the time of settlement through the great drought of the 1930s, the 
physical homogeneities of the Great Plains so dominated man’s activities 
that this vast area was indeed a region. Now, however, changes have come 
to the Great Plains which have resulted in an overlay of factors that are 
national, rather than regional, in character. Hence its unique homogeneous 
physical features no longer dominate the scene, and the Great Plains is 
becoming more and more strongly linked to the national economic and 
cultural pattern. 

Let us begin with agriculture. While agriculture is still the basic econ- 
omy, adjustments in farming because of advancing technology are changing 
the face of the Great Plains. For example, speculative farming is much less 
characteristic of wheat-raising areas than it once was. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion of wheat-raising demands increased capital investment. If wheat sur- 
pluses persist, the suitcase farmer may disappear entirely because nowadays 
he must invest perhaps $20,000 in equipment in addition to the cost of the 
land. With the growing availability of pump irrigation, new crops are tak- 
ing on great importance. Sugar beets are now being raised in what was the 
dust bowl of the 1930s. In non-irrigated lands, sorghums and other fodder 
crops are alternatives to wheat. Thus the diversified operations which char- 
acterize agriculture in humid areas are coming also to the Plains. 
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Other changes have resulted from the imposition of a national agri- 
cultural policy on the Great Plains. The national wheat production control 
program is based on taking out of production acreage that was formerly 
planted to wheat. As a result, many of the Northern Plains states which 
were the traditional heavy producers have lost wheat acreage, while Central 
and Southern Plains states have gained. North Dakota has lost over a mil- 
lion acres, and Oklahoma has gained about the same amount. Wheat pro- 
duction is increasing on the periphery of the Plains — in eastern Kansas and 
New Mexico— and in states as far removed from the Plains as Idaho and 
New York. Thus the application of a uniform national policy to the Great 
Plains is promoting fragmentation within the area and at the same time is 
linking it more strongly to peripheral areas and to national patterns. 

Still other changes in the agriculture of the Plains are impending. The 
Plains area is now becoming a vast laboratory of meteorological research, of 
research in weather modification, and of research in more refined methods 
of adapting crops and cultivation to weather conditions. It is safe to predict 
that the results of this research will reveal that the Plains is not just one area 
homogeneously semi-arid, but hundreds of smaller areas each with a distinct 
weather pattern and an appropriate farming pattern adapted to the weather. 
In some areas precipitation may be increased by artificial methods; in others 
little or nothing can be done. In some areas ground-water will become im- 
portant. In all areas weather prediction will be much more accurate, and 
adaptation to the weather more precise and hence more diverse from area 
to area. Homogeneity in agricultural characteristics may all but disappear 
from the Plains. 

So, too, in industry new patterns are appearing. During World War II, 
military establishments proliferated over the Great Plains from Mexico to 
Canada. Some bases have been de-activated or greatly reduced in strength, 
but nearly every year since 1950 has seen the introduction of new military 
installations and centers for the production of military hardware. Atomic 
energy plants are now being followed by rocket factories employing many 
thousands, and by missile launching pads at numerous points. To the 
Plains, such establishments mean new sources of income from employment 
in construction and maintenance and also new sources of consumer demand. 
Moreover, the federal government makes grants-in-aid to many school dis- 
tricts which serve children of federal employees. Just as important as these 
economic phenomena in its effect on the region is the influx of people from 
all parts of the United States, people with socio-cultural orientations that 
differ widely from that of the Great Plains. Today there are military and 
scientific personnel and their families in Amarillo, Alamagordo, Hutchin- 
son, Salina, McCook, Rapid City and a dozen others from Texas to Mon- 
tana. 
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The oil industry too has brought new income and new people to widely 
scattered points. While their number does not compare with the in-migra- 
tion to military establishments, their socio-cultural impact is important. The 
oil industry is pretty much the same in California, North Dakota, and 
Texas. With it comes the factor of organized labor, which has been very 
limited in importance in the Plains but is now bringing another national 
pattern to the area. 

The great postwar boom of tourism has brought new employment and 
income even to those Plains states which travelers only pass through on their 
way to the tourist meccas. The mushrooming of motels — often complete 
with air-conditioning and swimming pool — has been an economic godsend 
to many a small Plains town. Part-time employment in the many phases of 
service industries connected with tourism offers a small but significant way 
of taking up the slack in employment opportunities created by the mechani- 
zation of farming. Moreover, towns and states that are bent on inducing the 
tourist to stay an extra day or an extra week have developed recreational 
facilities that are important to local citizens as well. 

All these new industries and establishments have made the Great Plains 
much more complex in its economy and its culture. When complex sub- 
regional patterns of land-use, of industry, and of social mores are superim- 
posed upon so large an area, it becomes difficult to see the entire Great 
Plains as a single region, bound together by its dominating homogeneities. 
Thus the modern Great Plains differ sharply from the Great Plains which 
Webb described. As he put it in his presidential address, “In the Great 
Plains I had chosen an environment simple in structure whose force was so 
compelling as to influence profoundly whatever touched it.” Today that 
structure is no longer simple. 

Another factor which has brought great changes to the Plains in the 
past twenty years is the development of river basins. Harnessing the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries through multiple-purpose dams and reservoirs will 
ultimately involve expenditure of over $1¥, billion. Capture and control of 
flood waters will provide water to irrigate nearly three million acres and 
generating capacity of nearly two million kilowatts of electric power. Ob- 
viously these great new resources of water and power will greatly expand 
the economy of the Missouri Basin. More significant, this development is 
dividing the Great Plains and is tying the newly divided parts firmly to the 
peripheries of the region. The Missouri is being developed not only to pro- 
duce water and power but also to control floods and aid navigation below 
Sioux City. 

While this great program is the most spectacular in the Plains area, 
development under way in the Arkansas-White-Red Basin will also act to 
separate from the Plains another segment which will be tied to the humid 
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country of the Arkansas Basin lying to the east and south of the Plains. 
Thus it is now proper to ask this question: Will the Great Plains in foresee- 
able time lose nearly all its identity as greater focus is laid on river basins? 

This question might be answered in the affirmative if we were to dis- 
regard certain factors which may counter the apparent trend toward frag- 
mentation of the Great Plains as a region. One such factor is suggested by a 
bill introduced in Congress in 1957 by Senator John A. Carroll of Colorado. 
Carroll’s bill would set up a new government corporation, the Great Plains 
Administration, to provide for better use of Great Plains resources and to 
ensure the administration of federal programs in the region so as to meet 
more effectively its distinctive needs and problems. Special emphasis is laid 
on assistance to and cooperation with state and local governments and pri- 
vate agencies of the region, so that joint action and finacing may be secured 
to advance its development. 

A Great Plains Administration would have much to do in research and 
program-planning which would be interdisciplinary in character. It would 
also emphasize the necessity of adjustment to changing conditions in agri- 
culture. Changing markets, changing technology, and changing price-cost 
relationships require new human attitudes and new social and economic 
institutions in the Great Plains. But, as Webb pointed out so clearly, human 
adaptation is slow when it is planless and haphazard. Men like Karl Kraen- 
zel and Earl Heady, of the Center for Agricultural Adjustment at Iowa 
State, are needed to show the way, and organizational structures such as a 
Great Plains Administration are required to facilitate it. Carroll’s bill re- 
ceived little attention in 1957 and has not been re-introduced since.. If it 
could be passed and effectively implemented, it could have a strong unifying 
effect upon the entire Great Plains. 

If this statement sounds somewhat visionary, let me remind you that the 
Tennessee Valley is a region today not so much because it has strong physi- 
cal homogeneities as because the Tennessee Valley Authority has been func- 
tioning for more than twenty years. The TVA was one of the first fruits — 
and so far the most distinctive — of the movement in America which envis- 
aged the region as the most effective unit for national planning. Much of 
TVA’s strength comes from its success in involving state and local govern- 
ments, universities, and informed citizens in joint efforts to develop a great 
region. It is not too much to hope that a Great Plains Administration could 
have similar results if it used what has been learned from the experience of 
TVA. The idea of national and regional planning in the United States has 
been in eclipse during the last decade, but there are some signs that this vital 
and significant movement is beginning to revive. The first concrete expres- 
sion of this revival might come in depressed areas of chronic unemploy- 
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ment, and in problem areas of relatively low income such as the Great 
Plains. 

It must be conceded to those who think of the Great Plains as a region 
that its unique physiographic homogeneous factors still exist. We have 
learned something about how to conserve and manage more efficiently the 
limited rainfall and the easily eroded soils. But we still have droughts and 
we still have dust storms. We still have few trees. One of these days we 
may be able to do something about these factors, but they are with us today. 
Though they no longer dominate man’s activities on the Plains as they once 
did, they do affect directly and vitally the economy and the culture of a vast 
area. 

So, to return to the question “Is the Great Plains a region?” apparently 
the answer must be in the nature of “yes-but.” Despite far-reaching changes, 
increasing internal complexity, and linkage to national patterns, there are 
some significant physiographic, demographic, and economic characteristics 
which give regional cohesiveness to the Great Plains. But the future may 
go either way — toward a greater distinctiveness under the leadership of a 
Great Plains Administration or toward increased segmentation within the 
region and increased integration of the economy and the mores into a com- 
mon pattern of national uniformity. 





by R. KENT FIELDING 


Historical Perspectives 


for a Liberal Mormonism 


T SEEMS TO BE a typical pattern of history that all institutions, bearers of 

the values by which men live, are periodically confronted with chal- 

lenges to their adequacy. It also seems to. be typical that during these 
times of challenge, men divide themselves roughly into two groups. On the 
one hand are those who regard the inherited values and the institutional 
forms with attitudes varying from sacred reverence to willing acceptance. 
Whether they take their departure from philosophical idealism or religious 
determinism, they seem to feel that the pattern of the past should be main- 
tained virtually, if not wholly, intact, and that people should discipline 
themselves to the institutional values. On the other hand are those who 
regard the inheritance of the past with attitudes varying from cautious ac- 
ceptance to total rejection. Their focus of attention is usually the need of the 
individual as he faces the problems of life. All things are subservient to that 
end. Habitually we call these two positions conservative and liberal, and 
though they change their particulars in each generation, their general posi- 
tion remains constant. What the conservative regards as eternal and immu- 
table, the liberal may regard as transitory and relative. In the inherited 
traditions the one may see truth where the other sees only the perpetuation 
of myth. 

The burden of proof that changes are necessary is usually left with the 
liberal, for whatever a Paine, a Jefferson, or an Emerson may say, the past 
is always inherited rather directly, and most institutions accept self-perpetu- 
ation as part of their responsibility. The liberal is always a disruptor of the 
social fabric, often an iconoclast and seldom comfortable in his society. 
Sometimes, be it honestly admitted, he is a false prophet whom the public 
would do well to reject. Ideally he is one who sees a growing disparity be- 
tween the views fostered by the institutions and their practical application 
in the business of life. Where he is heeded, change is gradual and society 
retains a comfortable sense of continuity. Where the forces of conservatism 
are more solidly intrenched and less responsive to contemporary need, resis- 
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tance may produce the violence of revolution or withdrawal and apathy 
which predict lingering decay into ineffectiveness. 

Mormonism is now increasingly confronted with a liberal challenge. 
Elsewhere during the past century, religion has yielded to the insistent 
demand for new interpretations. Mormonism until now has been spared 
much of that controversy. For while religion was embattled in its struggle 
with the liberals, Mormonism had its own vital conflict with the United 
States Government over the question of polygamy. By the time that ques- 
tion had been resolved the intensity of the struggle for religious liberalism 
had largely abated. 

One of the most heartening evidences of liberalism in Mormonism is 
the growth of a scholarly community dedicated to objectivity rather than to 
a scholastic elaboration of church premises. Objectivity itself, in the Mor- 
mon context, is liberal since it is individual rather than institutional. In the 
field of historical study, the present concern, there has been a remarkably 
brisk growth. When one sees within a year the publication of Mulder and 
Mortensen’s Among the Mormons, Leonard Arrington’s Great Basin King- 
dom, the Fifes’ Saints of Sage and Saddle, the Hafens’ The Utah War, Gus- 
tive Larson’s Outline History of Utah and the Mormons, and Ray West’s 
Kingdom of the Saints, he has room to indulge the optimism that a new 
era of historical writing has dawned. These are, for the most part, works of 
solid historical scholarship and are richly supplemented by several others 
which make use of the Mormon past as a reservoir of cultural and institu- 
tional values which they seek to abstract and offer for contemporary use. 
New abstract insights are relatively rare in Mormon scholarship. The stu- 
dent of the literature will realize that since I. Woodbridge Riley undertook 
the presentation of his thesis the really unique approaches to the subject 
could be named on the fingers of one hand.’ The most significant new 
departure in a generation was contained in the work of Professor E. E. 
Ericksen on the Psychological and Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life. 
This small volume is now complemented by the appearance of Thomas 
O’Dea’s book on The Mormons and William Mulder’s essay The Mormons 
in American History.’ 

It is perhaps a compliment to Mormonism that the new scholarship, like 
that of the recent past, differs sharply in its objectives from the affirming 
and denying polemics of the scholarship of the organization’s first century. 
It assumes for the church a right to exist which it has won by its hard strug- 
gle against overwhelming opposition. In an age when most scholars accept 
the relativity of truth, the new scholarship is not concerned to prove or dis- 
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prove the Mormon premises, but rather to understand these and to see how 
they have influenced church organization, its activity, and its people. 

There is one tendency, however, that is disquieting about much of the 
contemporary writing. Scholars of Mormonism seem to have reached vir- 
tual unanimity in certain of their assumptions. One of these is their concep- 
tion of the structure of church history. There is a broad agreement that 
Mormon history conforms to a pattern of stages of growth or periods of 
fairly unique development. The emphasis is on the uniqueness of each stage 
rather than upon the continuities. As usually described these are the eastern 
stage, co-terminus with the life of Joseph Smith; the western stage, some- 
times seen as extending through the life of Brigham Young, sometimes be- 
yond to the Manifesto; and the modern stage, usually dating either from the 
coming of the railroad in 1869 or from the Manifesto in 1890. For example, 
Arrington’s insight into these stages and their significance is suggested by 
the topical outline for his book, Great Basin Kingdom. “Part One: Design 
of the Kingdom,” “Part Two: Building the Kingdom (1847-1869),” “Part 
Three: The Kingdom Threatened (1869-1884),” “Part Four: The Kingdom 
in Retreat (1885-1900).” Mulder and Mortensen substantially agree and 
give poetic expression to the same basic trends in their recent anthology 
Among the Mormons, in which they title their subdivisions “Genesis,” 
“Exodus,” “Chronicles and Judges,” “Lamentations,” and “Psalms.” Erick- 
sen saw three stages, each of which was the scene of a conflict out of which 
grew Mormon ethics. These were: “Maladjustment between Mormons and 
Gentiles,” “Maladjustment between Mormons and Nature,” “Maladjust- 
ment between New Thought and Old Institutions.” O’Dea, building upon 
the work of many standard Mormon historians as well as Ericksen, general- 
izes more than any previous analyst and sees the significance of Mormon 
history as being contained in two clusters of experience and which he de- 
scribes as “Withdrawal from Secular Society” and “Return to Secular Life.” 

Another concept widely shared by the present writers is the notion that 
the Mormon future will be liberal. This assumption seems to be born of the 
impression created by liberal thinkers elsewhere, that the gospel of funda- 
mentalism is everywhere in full flight before the gospel of modernism. 
Basic to the idea is the further assumption that Mormonism in the present 
day is something essentially different from Mormonism of the previous 
century; that today’s secular knowledge requires accommodation by religion 
and abandonment of certain sectarian premises once integral but now pe- 
ripheral to Mormonism; and that the church is prepared or preparing to 
make the change. 

Mormon history lends itself to many interpretations and perhaps there 
is no single one yet developed that can satisfy all conditions. But only if one 
regards the present church as the inevitable outcome of its history can it be 
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said that Mormonism had a genesis or a design in the sense of a premedi- 
tated or logical pattern. It is likewise obvious that its conflict with society 
fits into no convenient stage, but extended far beyond the death of Joseph 
Smith and continues in many ways today. The idea of a withdrawal is a 
complete travesty on Mormon history and the concept of a return to secular 
society or a retreat from sectarianism over-emphasizes one stage of institu- 
tional adjustment to the exclusion of many others which lie in the Mormon 
past. The history of Mormonism is a succession of advances, retreats, and 
reinterpretations. 


I] 


I am led from these observations to the conclusion that perhaps the 
whole conceptual scheme of Mormon history needs recasting. This is partic- 
ularly true if one wishes to use history, as both Ericksen and O’Dea have 
done, to anticipate the future. The historian, too, is interested in extrapola- 
tion. Often his prophetic office is usurped by his brothers, social scientists or 
philosophers, who make prediction a regular part of their stock in trade, 
obliquely preferring that the historian content himself, like the miner, with 
the accumulation of high grade ore, prepared for their more artistic fabrica- 
tion. But the oracular function belongs to the historian by ancient right and 
may be exercised without permission. 

Armed with these convictions and assurances, I would like to suggest as 
a preliminary generalization, leading to a new analysis of Mormon history 
and constituting a premise for extrapolation, the following hypothesis: Mor- 
monism arose in three distinct impulses which furnished it with three basic 
themes. Variations and inconsistencies among these themes were reconciled 
into a consolidated religious system by events which culminated in the ac- 
cession of Brigham Young to the presidency of the church. 

In order to demonstrate the hypothesis, I suggest that we abandon all 
conceptions of what Mormonism has become and take on the perspective of 
a person who might have joined the church early in 1830. The question is, 
what was Mormonism in 1830 in terms of doctrine, organization, and pro- 
grams? What would a convert of 1830 have to believe in order to be in 
good fellowship with the church? The question is simple to answer, for 
Mormonism consisted in a belief in the divinely called prophetic mission of 
Joseph Smith and in the present products of that mission, the Book of Mor- 
mon and the early revelations. Examining these sources and consulting 
documents appropriate to the time it becomes evident that the chief devi- 
ation of Mormonism from the typical religious movement of the time was 
a belief in direct revelation and a divine restoration of a Biblically literal 
Christianity. 

The first thing that is remarkable about this early Mormonism is its 
similarity to the typical religious creeds of its age. The Book of Mormon 
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discusses and makes authoritative pronouncements upon the great religious 
controversies of the day. Alexander Campbell gives a valid contemporary 
enumeration: “infant baptism, ordination, the trinity, regeneration, repent- 
ance, justification, the fall of man, the atonement, transubstantiation, fast- 
ing, penance, church government, religious experience, the call to the min- 
istry, the general resurrection, eternal punishment, who may baptize, and 
even the question of free masonry, republican government and the rights of 
man. 

Leaving aside whatever light this observation may shed on the problem 
of the authorship of the Book of Mormon —in deference to the scholarly 
objections of Mormon apologists,* even assuming that Joseph Smith’s ac- 
count of the book’s origin might be true — it is still obvious that the direc- 
tion of the first impulse of Mormonism was toward a strict Christian ortho- 
doxy based upon a literal interpretation of the Bible. It appears to be a 
vigorous and radical effort to restore an orthodox Christianity as a barrier 
against the fragmenting tendencies of revivalistic Protestantism and the 
liberalism of the hell-denying Universalists and the rationalistic Unitarians. 

A second feature of early Mormonism that is remarkable is the absence 
of the distinctive theological features of the later church. The Book of Mor- 
mon is represented as containing the “fulness of the gospel” and as such is 
an authoritative guide to Christian orthodoxy. Yet in comparison with the 
modern church it is unique for what it does not contain. There is no elab- 
orate cosmology, the concept of Deity is not distinctive, Man is emancipated 
from Calvinist worthlessness, but is not yet identified as the offspring of 
God and heir to Divine status. In the Book of Mormon there is no plan of 
salvation for the dead, no temple work, no degrees of glory. 

To the themes of strict Biblical orthodoxy and modern revelation the 
early church adds those of a mission to preach the gospel in all the world 
and to gather the righteous from the gentiles and the Lamanites preparatory 
to a second coming of Christ that was imminent. 

The second impulse of Mormon growth centered around the theme of 
building the city of Zion. The idea grew naturally and easily out of the first 
impulse, for Biblical literalism suggested the currently popular theme and 
the hostility of the home environment prompted a new location. In re- 
sponding to the theme, the Mormons were not like the pietistic followers of 
George Rapp who established Harmony and Economy, or the Moravians, 
Mennonites, Dunkards or Shakers, who withdrew into isolation in order to 
practice a way of life that valued resignation from the goals and motives of 
secular society. The motive of the Mormons as they entered the western 
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frontier in Missouri was not to flee from the world as O’Dea asserts, but to 
build a city for the righteous who would be gathered by their preaching and 
to set there an example to the wicked who would not join them. 

Aside from a feeble effort at communitarian economics which most 
historians over-emphasize, drawing their information from the theory rather 
than the practice, the values of the early Mormons were taken from the 
mainstream of American and Christian theology and experience. They 
were in the world, aggressive and assertive; they wanted to control and 
reign, not withdraw. Nowhere is this attitude better illustrated than in their 
experience in the Rocky Mountains. The movement was required for sur- 
vival rather than suggested by a premeditated design for seclusion. Isolated 
from the world, they also became isolated from reality and in their moun- 
tain retreat they proliferated the unique doctrines of Old Testament ortho- 
doxy and laid elaborate schemes for a theocratic world government against 
the time when God would call upon them to raise an ensign to all the world 
and would give its leadership over to them. 

The movement to Zion in Missouri was merely the first version of the 
Mormon concept of building the physical kingdom. The movement to the 
Rockies was another. No theme in Mormon church history has had such 
an adaptation to changing circumstances and an enlargement of meaning as 
the concept of the physical kingdom. The first project, the move to Zion 
in Missouri, was doubtless given part of its impetus and its direction by the 
belief that the Indians were the Lamanites described in the Book of Mor- 
mon. The Missouri location was suggested by the logic that a city estab- 
lished on the borders of the Lamanite nations then being pushed beyond 
the Missouri border by Jackson’s removal policy would admirably meet the 
needs of that world mission. 

The site for the new Zion was thus determined before it was seen and a 
party of missionaries was commissioned in the fall of 1830 to travel to Mis- 
souri and make a more precise location. The conversion of Parley Pratt 
and his inclusion at the last moment in the missionary group nearly side- 
tracked the original plan by diverting it to Ohio instead of Missouri. On 
their way to the West, Pratt led his group to Kirtland and Sidney Rigdon. 
While the missionaries continued on their journey, the converted Rigdon 
went to New York and persuaded the Mormons to come to Kirtland. The 
movement to Zion continued on to Missouri the next spring, but once the 
Mormon prophet had been on the proposed site, seen its remoteness from 
civilization, discovered the hostility of the local whites and the apathy of the 
Lamanites, he quite evidently changed his original plan and fell back to 
Kirtland. Zion was not abandoned, but Joseph’s attention was henceforth 
centered in Kirtland, and a new concept of Zion was formulated. As early 
as the fall of 1831, the plan for a single city gave way to the idea of stakes 
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of Zion, then cities of Zion as converts increased and plans expanded. Far 
from wishing to withdraw from society, it is evident that, in the Prophet's 
judgment, Mormon success depended upon proximity to it. The return to 
Kirtland made it possible to realize the original plans for Zion in the Ohio 
city, and the physical kingdom was there for seven years until unfortunate 
policies brought it to an inglorious end. Each of the subsequent removals 
of the church may properly be viewed as a new expression of the theme of 
building the physical kingdom of God on earth. Each required new ap- 
proaches and modified concepts, but the premise continues to be basic to 
Mormonism. 

The removal of the physical kingdom from Missouri to Ohio was ac- 
companied by a seldom remarked development that worked a transforma- 
tion of the theological basis of Mormonism. As already noted, the second 
impulse grew logically out of the first, but the third impulse was not merely 
an extension of the theme of Biblical literalism or of any previously an- 
nounced plan. It was in many ways a reversing and a transcending of the 
New York and Book of Mormon theology. It encompassed ideas corre- 
sponding to the optimistic and liberal ferment of the age of Emerson and 
moved quite evidently in the direction of Universalism. It was also a 
growth whose inception and timing admirably compensated for frustrations 
and failures of the church in its efforts to establish the physical kingdom. 
The third impulse was a new theological elaboration which supplied Mor- 
monism with new premises which are now called the Plan of Salvation. 
When the air was thick with apprehension for the welfare of Zion, the 
Prophet’s revelations began to bring to view the existence of a city of God 
beyond time and place toward which the beleaguered saints could build 
without fear of molestation by their enemies. Beginning with the vision of 
the heavenly glories in February 1832, the Mormon Plan of Salvation was, 
through the years, by degrees unfolded. Mormonism did not become in- 
verted and other- worldly, but it acquired an other-worldly side to its char- 
acter as complete as its secular self. Here the doctrines which still distin- 
guish Mormonism were originated and incorporated into the faith: degrees 
of glory, salavation for the dead, pre-existence, and the idea of eternal pro- 
gression from manhood toward Godhood. 

The experiences thus far enumerated provided Mormonism with three 
basic premises which have constituted the framework for the bulk of its 
subsequent history. In summary, these were: the idea of a restoration of 
primitive Christianity, with emphasis on Biblical literalism and modern 
revelation; the gathering of the elect to Zion, with emphasis on building the 
physical kingdom; the plan of salvation, with emphasis on a world beyond 
the senses. In the fourth phase of church growth, to which we now turn, 
the meanings of each of the three premises were agreed upon, their dis- 
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harmonies reconciled, and the content and direction of the church deter- 
mined. 

By 1836, the basic direction of doctrine and the structure of organization 
was clear, but it was a bundle of conflicting potentialities. A contemporary 
Mormon might have asked: Was the church to be united under one hier- 
archy of general authorities with its prophet a new pope; or were its stakes 
to be virtually autonomous congregations under their high councils and 
united by a first presidency? Were the revelations the voice of God; or were 
they inspired utterances subject to human error and in need of continuous 
revision? Was the priesthood to be one with “all believers” making policy 
and giving sanction like a New England town meeting; or was it to be an 
educative and administrative agency, rationalizing orders received from its 
superior officers? Was the emphasis to be on free agency and cooperation; 
or on obedience and submission to direction? These were all fairly open 
questions. The revelations could be interpreted in either way. Joseph Smith 
himself was equivocal. While asserting that the church had no orthodoxy, 
he drew up articles of faith; while maintaining that a prophet was merely 
one who had the testimony of Jesus, he perpetuated the image of the fore- 
telling prophet who, like Nephi, Lehi, Moses, or Enoch, had seen human 
history beforehand to the end of time. 

The fourth phase of Mormon history, which extends roughly from 1837 
to 1847, displays the struggle for interpretations and control of doctrine and 
organization. The resolution of this struggle effectively gave birth to the 
Mormon church as it stands today. To use an analogy, the three basic 
themes of Mormonism provided it with a constitution but left open the 
question as to whether the constitution should be construed by a Hamilton 
or a Jefferson. The Mormon church in its fourth phase was not unlike the 
American government in its so-called “era of good feeling,” with its national 
and state powers, its legislative, executive, and judicial prerogatives all rather 
loosely defined and ready to be shaped under the pressure of circumstance 
and the impact of personality. It took a generation of new leaders and a 
civil war to establish a dominant pattern of activity in'the national govern- 
ment. The Mormon church was not to escape without a similar experience. 

In the absence of precisely defined patterns and objectives, the Mormons 
took positions which, with reference to their own premises, were not unlike 
the divisions in the religious beliefs of their contemporaries and which may 
roughly be described as liberals or individualists and traditionalists or con- 
servatives. The Mormon liberal operated within the context of Mormon 
premises heretofore described. Liberalism was not then so closely linked 
with naturalism. Nor was it the educated variety of the urban areas of the 
Atlantic coast. It was a liberalism based on anabaptist principles given suc- 
cor by the American frontier. It was a liberalism which disliked authority 
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and control, which espoused perfectionism and laissez faire, which voted for 
Jackson and rotation in office. It may be of significance that in 1836, the 
Mormons voted Democrat and that thereafter they were Whigs and are 
presently in the main Republicans. The evident Mormon dichotomy was 
resolved by a series of disasters stemming largely from the economic collapse 
of 1837. A body of dissenters arose who appeared to be willing to carry the 
question of leadership to the congregation. Warren Cowdery, editor of the 
Mormon Messenger and Advocate, expressed the feeling of his group as 
follows: 

Whenever a people have unlimited confidence in a civil or ecclesiastical ruler or 
rulers, who are but men like themselves, and begin to think they can do no wrong, 
they increase their tyranny, and oppression ... who does not see a principle of popery 
and religious tyranny involved in such an order of things? Who is worthy the 


name of a freeman, who thus tamely surrenders the rights and privileges, and 
immunities of an independent citizen ?* 


The Mormon liberal movement of 1837 was not well organized and not 
precise in its method or program. The schisms of the church in this year as 
well as those that preceded and followed it exhibited many movements of 
individuals on the fringe that could certainly not qualify as liberal. Basic- 
ally, however, it seems to have been directed at curtailing the power of 
Joseph Smith and increasing that of the stakes (the Mormon equivalent of 


diocese) and the individuals of the church. Its impact on the church was 
heightened by external factors. Fleeing from a bankrupt Kirtland, the 
Prophet plunged into a new controversy in Missouri, where the intense op- 
position of local citizens and government officials put Mormonism to the 
sword. For its own survival the church had to close ranks and eliminate 
its dissenters. By 1838 both stakes had collapsed and with the church in 
commotion, stake leaders failed to reassert their authority. With the Prophet 
in a Missouri jail, circumstances would have it that leadership of the church 
devolved upon Brigham Young and the quorum of apostles whose assigned 
responsibility had formerly been missionary work outside the organized 
stakes. When, after a season of peace, the church again faced anarchy in 
Illinois, Brigham Young and the Quorum ascended permanently to power. 
The structure of the hierarchy was thus completed. 

It is of interest to note that the decision for the conservatives was not 
made on the issues involved. Mormonism did not flee from liberalism, but 
from liberal critics and dissenters who were Mormons and who voiced their 
objections at a time when survival called for unanimity. The principles for 
which they stood were thus thrown into disrepute by association. When the 
liberals were excommunicated, much of the liberal spirit went out of the 
church. That portion which did survive henceforth learned to express itself 








* Messenger and Advocate, Kirtland, Ohio, July, 1837. 
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in terms of the more conservative views and in the following years the 
disharmonies among the original themes were rationalized out of existence. 


Ill 


If the foregoing analysis of Mormon history is accepted as valid, it may 
be asserted as a second hypothesis, building upon the first, that Mormon 
history since 1847 has been proceeding upon four premises drawn from 
early experience. These are Biblical literalism and continuing revelation; 
the “gathering” and building the physical kingdom; the other-worldly plan 
of salvation. The fourth premise, established by events between 1837 and 
1847, was that these themes would receive expression under the direction of 
a hierarchy designed along Catholic lines. Each subsequent experience of 
the church can be interpreted as the waxing or waning of an expression of 
these basic premises. From these positions the Mormon church has not 
significantly varied. 

That the church has withdrawn from the practice of certain expressions 
or interpretations of these basic themes as they have formerly been under- 
stood is more than evident. When one considers the church in the late nine- 
teenth century as compared with the church today it is apparent that in 
three broad areas there have been substantial changes. In economic practice 
the church no longer requires communalistic or cooperative enterprise; in 
political practice, the theocratic pattern is not so distinctly in evidence; in 
theology, certain unique doctrines proscribed by law have been abandoned. 
Other theological practices have been modified. Charismatic expressions 
presently conform to a conservative propriety and a utilitarian function. 
Speaking in “unknown tongues” has died out. Revelation as defined ex- 
tends from direct visitation to considered common sense, but one cannot 
visualize President David O. McKay making use of a “seer stone.” Despite 
this, revelation is still a vital principle and it still prefers the direction of 
Biblical literalism — even insisting upon the King James version. 

Within the context of the premises enumerated, Mormonism has made 
many changes of its own free will and others under pressure of social 
disapprobation, but there are set limits beyond which it cannot go. 
Among other substantial reasons for resisting change is the pattern of pater- 
nal but authoritarian control whose top offices are filled in a succession 
determined by seniority. Another factor is the Mormon interpretation of 
religious history which sees the loss of authority as a consequence of change. 
Perhaps the most important reason is the necessity of literalism riveted upon 
the church by the revelations of Joseph Smith in the new scriptures canon- 
ized by the church. The context and detail of Hebrew history is herein 
reiterated and thus made doctrinal. The present leaders seem to believe that 
the church must stand or fall upon the issue of the divinity of Joseph 
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Smith’s prophetic call as judged by these literary evidences. The Prophet's 
scriptures and utterances, given vital force by the circumstances of his death, 
stand like glacial morains as barriers to modernism. The image of a divine 
call by which Joseph Smith dominates the contemporary church is no mere 
cult of personality but an article of faith. His revelations must not be con- 
strued by the faithful as pragmatic assertions but are regarded as eternal 
laws revealed once more and for all. Higher criticism, which has largely 
undermined the premises of Biblical literalism in the educated mind outside 
the church, has made few converts in Mormonism, even among those 
trained in universities. It has made none in the Mormon hierarchy. 

The doctrine of the physical kingdom is likewise still intact. Contempo- 
rary members cooperate in the Welfare program, contribute to poor relief 
and chapel construction, and give their time to a variety of activities con- 
nected with the church. The original Law of Consecration has not been re- 
pealed even though the acceptable standard of generosity is now carefully 
defined and vigorously asserted in the Law of Tithing. The Saints still 
gather to a Zion, but current orthodoxy makes the unit the local congrega- 
tion in whatever land or country the member may live. The pressure to 
migrate has been removed, but every member of the church in a foreign 
land knows that Zion is in the tops of the mountains. One still hears, occa- 
sionally, that it is in Missouri. The possibility that Mormonism might em- 
brace existing social and cultural arrangements among peoples to whom 
their gospel is taken is remote indeed. Mormonism cannot be distinguished 
from the doctrine of the physical kingdom, and the values of that kingdom 
are provincially American — mostly Jacksonian and Victorian — where 
they are not patriarchal. The Mormons resist with the tenacity of their 
Puritan fathers every effort to introduce esthetics in any form into their 
spare ritual of worship. For, they assert, thus moved the Catholic church 
into apostasy. 

The Plan of Salvation, likewise is proofed against the inroads of mod- 
ernism. Its terms are not so precisely set forth in holy Mormon writ and it is 
therefore not so solidly based as Biblical literalism, but it is freely interpreted 
by the “fathers” of the Utah period and thus provided with another of the 
elements of a new scholastic authority which tends to make it inflexible. 
Mormonism in a scant century and a third has not yet afforded either an 
Augustine or an Aquinas to pit against each other as a standard of faith. 
Elements of the Plan of Salvation which have rich philosophical possibilities 
cannot be exploited unless the church embraces aspects of liberalism. Thus 
far the decision has been for conservatism. As a matter of fact, it is in this 
other-worldly area that the church has moved most sharply in the direction 
of cultism. Two groups have arisen that in spirit and dedication are Mor- 
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mon equivalents of monastic orders: the genealogical researchers and the set 
apart temple workers. They are held up as ideals for faithful saints and 
participation in their rituals is urged upon all church members. 

There is a widespread agreement among the historians, philosophers, 
and social scientists in making the assertion that the church is in retreat 
before the world and that it is progressively accommodating itself to con- 
temporary society. As Dale Morgan expresses it, Mormon particularism has 
waged battle with the Mormon concept of a world mission, and lost.* Com- 
mitment to a world mission requires that the church accommodate itself to 
the patterns of a changing world. O’Dea, in developing the theme, asserts 
that in its struggle with the larger society, Mormonism has somehow tran- 
scended the bounds of sectarian exclusiveness and rigidity which once 
characterized it and become a people and a “near nation.”* He reasons 
that Mormonism, under the impact of society, must inevitably continue this 
basic “drift to the left.” These, too, are images which the liberal mind seeks 
to impose upon the church. 

The rise of a new liberal movement which O’Dea observes in the con- 
temporary church may be viewed as simply another manifestation of a peri- 
odic Mormon phenomenon. Rather than testifying to a directional shift in 
church policy, it bears witness to the fact that converts to liberalism are 
being made among the Mormons in this generation as they have been 
made previously. The possibility that they can significantly influence the 
position of the church is doubtful. Mormonism made the decision for con- 
servatism against democratic ideas and organizational forms in 1837. Its 
logic was repeated in the Godbeite controversy.* The Chamberlin affair in 
1911, like the liberal movement of the 1930’s,® constituted demands for new 
interpretations which the church met by a broad rationalization of its funda- 
mental premises in the works of such men as Talmage and Widtsoe. But 
these seem to define positions still well within the meaning of the original 
orthodoxy beyond which the church cannot go. The current missionary 
emphasis on orthodox fundamentals as well as the writings of influential 
church authorities seem to indicate that no further concession can be ex- 


pected. 





* Dale Morgan, “Salt Lake City, City of the Saints,” Rocky Mountain Cities, Ray West, ed. (New 
York, 1949). 


* Thomas F. O'Dea “Mormonism and the Avoidance of Sectarian Stagnation: A Study of Church, 
Sect, and Incipient Nationality,” American Journal of Sociology, LX (November, 1954), 285-93. 


*For a general summary see Brigham H. Roberts, 4 Comprehensive History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1930), Vol. 5. 


* The liberal movement of the 1930's has largely escaped printed public notice. Centemporaries 
indicate that this movement was unique in that it was originated by the efforts of three Mormon Apostles 
who actively sponsored it for a number of years. The death of one of this number and the election to the 
Quorum of a strong-minded conservative seem to have been responsible for a change in attitude in the 
remaining two. Present official attitude seems little changed since this time. 
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The recurrence of the contemporary Mormon liberal to demands for 
accommodation may indicate an unwillingness to accept the logic of the 
church position, but belief in its continuing validity in the minds of church 
leaders is attested in the remonstrances and occasional removals which ac- 
company excessive lapses by teachers in the church school system and 
writers who stray beyond the pale of acceptable orthodoxy. The church has 
neither made league with its scholars nor established for them an “academic 
immunity.” Within the church the liberal has no pulpit, no press, and only 
a timid audience. He is neither honored for his insights nor praised for his 
contribution, but is tolerated as a wayward child who with patient care may 
yet regain the faith. The heavy atmosphere of tension created in the liberal 
mind by the public addresses and printed works of church authorities im- 
puting disloyalty to non-conformists is endured by those whose emotions 
keep them from following their intellect to logical conclusions. Strong ties 
of family and community relate many liberals more strongly to the church 
than they are related by liberal logic to the rather nebulous “world outside.” 
This emotional involvement with the church serves as an effective barrier 
against heresy. The church has its liberals well in hand. 

The chief concession which Mormonism has made to the demands of 
modern society or to its liberals is a shift in emphasis from the gospel of 
fundamentalism to the social gospel. Diminishing stress is placed on doc- 
trine. Ericksen’s observation in 1922 that the contemporary ethic elevated 
the virtue of loyalty is still sound. But it is presently less of a loyalty to 
dogma as he described it than a loyalty to leadership, plans, and programs. 
One-hundred-per-centism in church attendance, obedience to the visible 
standards of the Word of Wisdom, mechanical performance of tithe pay- 
ments, group participation in welfare projects, priesthood meetings, and 
auxiliary service, these are the contemporary criteria of loyalty. This 
should not obscure the fact that the fundamentalism is intact and capable of 
exercise. It may be argued that long absence from literal orthodoxy in the 
service of the social gospel may diminish the appetite for orthodox doctrine 
and make the restitution of its principles difficult if not impossible. The 
long view of history indicates that there has been a steady movement to the 
left since modern times commenced, and an increasing secularity. What 
this means in the long run can be grasped by the understanding mind, but 
we are now talking about trends that operate like glaciers. 

To say that Mormonism will not materially change because logically it 
cannot, is to miss an important point. As Commager observes, the Ameri- 
can people quite often bypass logic which they cannot refute.’” Mormonism 
does have its liberals, recognized or not. If the future lies with them, 
Holmes’ description of Calvin’s wonderful One Hoss Shay may have a Mor- 
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mon counterpart. If the church is meeting, for the most part, only those 
needs which it creates by its own efforts at self-perpetuation, and if this 
carefully preserved religious context fails to communicate with effectiveness 
to a generation oriented to the intellectual and spiritual needs of the present 
age, then Mormonism may experience a real time of troubles. The church 
does not seem likely to lead its members into liberalism. It is now plain that 
if it had wished to embrace modernism, the past dozen years gave it the 
golden opportunity. An era draws to a close and the pattern of the future 
seems clear. 

The whole scope of Mormon history needs much more concentrated 
scholarship before definite conclusions can be drawn. Whether one accepts 
the hypothesis presented here of basic premises adjusting within limits to 
changing circumstances, or the concept of withdrawal and reincorporation, 
which O’Dea advances, or some variation on the stages of growth themes, 
or some wholly new synthesis is relatively unimportant. It is important that 
basic facts be discovered and that a lively exchange of ideas be stimulated so 
that interpretations may represent the best thinking our social disciplines 
can bring to bear on the problem. 





by GEORGE HENDRICK 


Whitman and Sir Edwin Arnold 


m Epwin Arnoxp, the popular nineteenth-century poet whose versifica- 
tion of the life of Buddha entitled The Light of Asia went through 
sixty editions in England and eighty in America, is now almost com- 

pletely forgotten. His reputation at one time was substantial; he was seri- 
ously considered for the laureateship after Tennyson’s death. Alfred Austin, 
largely because of his services to Tory journalism, was named to the post, 
and Arnold wired, “Accept my heartiest congratulations with which no 
grudge mingles, although I myself expected the appointment.” * 

When Sir Edwin, also editor of the London Daily Telegraph, came to 
the United States in 1889, he was given a special audience with President 
Harrison; after his visit with the President, Sir Edwin was shown about the 
White House and remarked to reporters: “I shall go to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of taking by the hand that grand old poet of yours, Walt Whitman, 
who, I hear, is not appreciated to the fullness of merit by his own people.” 

Sir Edwin was soon to learn that praise of Whitman did not meet with 
universal approval in the United States. The New York Times only two 
days after Sir Edwin’s meeting with President Harrison quoted another 
of Arnold’s eulogies of Whitman, “I am more than ever convinced that he 
is one of the greatest of your American writers. His poetry is wonderful. 
Prudish people, I know, object to some of it, but there is nothing impure in 
it. It is the expression of a simple child of nature.” The Times replied: 

It is, perhaps, ungracious to object to what is intended to be flattering in the remark 
of so distinguished a visitor, but we cannot help saying that, unless Sir Edwin is 
acquainted only with the expurgated English edition of Whitman’s poems, his 
compliment is a little left handed. If it be conceded to “Walt’s” admirers that the 
proportion of nastiness they prefer in their poetry is a matter of taste, they should 
at least refrain from calling those who prefer poetry without nastiness “prudish peo- 
ple.” There are many fairly educated people who do not find Whitman’s writings 
poetry at all, and to whom his filth is only a source of added weariness; but those 
who are so constituted as to admire him will hardly, we think, indorse Sir Edwin’s 
opinion that there is “nothing impure” in his writing. They could not easily do so, 
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if they had read all his verses, without admitting that impurity is not a quality 
of dirt.* 


Sir Edwin did more than just praise Whitman in public; he wrote from 
New York on September 12, 


DEAR WALT WITMAN [sic], 


Before I again move forward in my journey around the world I want to come 
to Camden with the sole purpose of seeing you. I come to bring you greeting from 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and many who love the divine light and fervor we 
find in so many of your poems. 

You know, perhaps, that I have translated your charming and musical ode, 
beginning “Come lovely and soothing death,” into several European and Asiatic 
tongues. 

If you are not appreciated to the fulness of your great power and merit by your 
own people in your great and generous America, it will come with the coming on 
of time. 

I bear with me many warm and tender messages of affection from your loving 
friends in England: from Tennyson and Browning all the way down. Yours 


sincerely. EDWIN ARNOLD* 


Whitman also received a note, in a handwriting not Sir Edwin’s and 
perhaps that of his daughter, written from the Arlington Hotel in Washing- 
ton, dated September 12, “Sir Edwin Arnold, who is passing through Phila- 


delphia tomorrow (Friday), desires to express in person to Mr. Walt Whit- 
man his great admiration and gratitude, and will take leave to call upon 
him at Camden in the afternoon or early evening.” ° 

According to the Philadelphia Times account, the two poets met at four 
in the afternoon. Mrs. Mary Davis, Whitman’s housekeeper, brought Ar- 
nold’s card upstairs to the “den” where “no profane hand dares to touch a 
manuscript or card, book or newspaper.” ° When informed that Whitman 
would see him, Sir Edwin raced up the dark stairs, stumbled on the landing, 


but “pulled himself together again and hastened on.” * The reporter rhap- 
sodized: 


In a moment more he [ Arnold] was in the doorway of the upper room. 

There sat the poet in a big arm chair, as straight as a plumb line, and slightly 
leaning against a huge shaggy bear skin that was thrown over the back of his chair. 
The half light from the window fell upon his brown face, and long white beard, 
and flowing white hair, and on the big broad collar, rolling and open at the front. 
A table in front of him was covered with books and papers, papers and books were 
strewn at his feet and papers and books littered a big table behind him. Sir Edwin 





* New York Times, September 16, 1889. Clipping in Bucke Scrapbooks. 
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rushed at the poet with both arms outstretched. Mr. Whitman is a man of uncom- 
mon calmness of manner. But he wasn’t quite prepared for all this, and he was a 
little thrust out of his repose. He rose, however, a little hardly, for he is not yet 
very strong, and gave his visitor a greeting that must have been quite as cordial as 
the visitor’s own pleasure was sincere. 

“T have looked forward to this for years,” Sir Edwin cried. 

“Then, you are welcome to my home,” Walt Whitman replied, giving him 
both his hands. “Welcome, and take a chair.” 

Then, for a moment more, Sir Edwin, figuratively speaking, fell on the neck 
of Camden’s poet, and then he fell to talking of poets in general, Walt Whitman in 
particular, and of the great esteem in which, as he said, Mr. Whitman’s poems are 
held in England. He himself showed an extraordinarily familiar acquaintance with 
Mr. Whitman’s poems and quoted them by the page. Mr. Whitman only regretted 
that he could not do the same for Sir Edwin. But he was not so well acquainted 
with Sir Edwin’s poems. Sir Edwin remained about half an hour and before he 
went he renewed to the poet the assurance of his undying esteem.* 


The account of the Whitman-Arnold meeting in the Philadelphia 
Times was even more fulsome. After describing the emotional greeting, the 
Times reporter noted that Arnold brought greetings from Browning and 
Tennyson and “all the poets of the British Isles.” Tennyson had been partic- 
ularly anxious for Whitman to spend the summer with him. 


Whitman shook his head, saying: “There was a time I hoped to accept Alfred 
Tennyson’s invitation, twice repeated, but as you see,” pointing to his paralyzed 
limb, “the day is passed for all that, but your words of good cheer are none the less 
welcome to me here and now and I can only say to you, Comrade Edwin Arnold, 
what I said to the warm-hearted boys who gave me a great dinner here a short time 
ago, possibly my last public symposium. 

“I am overwhelmed with these generous words, and even though I may not 
quite deserve them all, to an.old man, battered and hammered at for over thirty 
years by critics big and little these words of affection sound good to me.” 

After a silence, which was eloquent, Walt said: “One of your poems, ‘Good 
night; not good-bye,’ has touched me,” and he quoted as only he can, with resonant 
eloquence, these verses of Edwin Arnold’s latest poem: 

“I saw my lady die; 
And he who ofttimes cruel is — dark death — 
Was so deeply sorrowful to stay her breath 

He came all clemency. 

“Good night, then, sweetheart! wife! 
If this world be the dark time, and its morrow 
Day Dawn of Paradise, dispelling sorrow, 

Lighting our starless life, 

Good-night, and not good-bye. 

“For dying has grown dear 
Now you are dead who turned all things to grace; 
We see Death made pale slumber on your face — 


Good-night, and not good-bye.” 
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There were tears in the eyes of the English poet. The visitor rose to go and 
left the bright, robust transatlantic poet standing reverently beside the chair of the 
kindly, blue-eyed, Homeric looking Whitman as a tender child might stand wish- 
ing a fond farewell to a loving parent he never expected to meet save in the world 
beyond the stars.” 


Arnold himself wrote a third version, one filled with Victorian sen- 
suality: 


. ... a sweet-voiced woman, darning stockings and swinging to and fro in a rocking 
chair, assured me that “Mr. Whitman” was truly within, and a very handsome 
brown-faced boy of nineteen in shirt-sleeves volunteered to call him. Soon the 
famous dithyrambist descended the stairs, clad in a light holland coat, with open 
shirt ruffled in the neck, walking very lamely with the help of a stick, but certainly 
one of the most beautiful old men ever beheld, with his clear keen eyes, sculptured 
profile, owing silver hair and beard. .. . The handsome youth fetched down the 
“Leaves of Grass” from upstairs, and we read together some of the lines most in 
mind, the book lying upon the old poet’s knee, his large and shapely hand resting 
on mine. The sweet-voiced woman dropping her darning needle to join the lyrical 
and amicable chat, the handsome boy lounged and listened at the doorway, a big 
setter laid his soft muzzle on the master’s arm, and the afternoon grew to evening 
in pleasant interchange of thoughts and feelings.’° 


Arnold, it must be remembered, was editor of the Daily Telegraph, a 
paper often accused of “grossest errors of fact.”** Although Sir Edwin was 
an extremely popular poet, his ego apparently demanded that Whitman 


descend the steps to see him. Also in Whitman’s defence, it should be noted 
that Whitman told Traubel, “Make it clear that I didn’t slop over, as they 
say: I didn’t recite from the Light of Asia to him: he didn’t recite from 
Leaves of Grass to me: that was all nonsense, even though Arnold himself 
is responsible for the preposterous tale.” '* Although Whitman’s statement 
may have been uttered after the second meeting of the two poets, it is in- 
dicative of the caution one must use in evaluating the fulsome journalistic 
accounts. 

However inaccurate Sir Edwin’s version of the visit may be, his appreci- 
ation of Whitman seems sincere. A month later Sir Edwin told a reporter, 
“T was as much enchanted by Mr. Whitman’s appearance as I had been long 
before by his verses. He looks like Jupiter grown old. Americans do not ap- 
preciate him. Beneath the rugged exterior of his vigorous verses lies a music 
that is really a reversion to the simple beauty only found thoroughly develop- 
oped in the classics.” ** 





* Philadelphia Times, September 15, 1889. Bucke Scrapbooks. 
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Two years later Sir Edwin returned to America, and at a large reception 
given by the Lotus Club, Arnold again praised Whitman for his “glorious 
large tempered dithyrambics.” '* The Philadelphia Record commented the 
next day, “It is fitting that the closing days of America’s most unique bard 
should be brightened by the tributary glow from the ‘Light of Asia.’”*° 

Sir Edwin, accompanied by John Russell Young and Major James B. 
Pond, visited Whitman on November 2, 1891. According to the Philadel- 
phia Press account, Whitman received his guests in the second floor bed- 
room. The floor was littered with books and paper, but Sir Edwin managed 
to wade through the debris. “An inexpressible flood of delight passed over 
the face of the American poet,” the reporter wrote, “as he beheld his great 
English confrere. Sir Edwin rushed toward him and exclaimed ‘my dear 
friend I am delighted to see you.’” Whitman apparently had not been 
informed of the visit but was cordial. The reporter gushed, “But there was 
more than the usual hand shaking. The greeting was a literal embrace for 
the two poets love each other in the strictest literary sense.” 

After Sir Edwin remarked that Whitman was good for another fifteen 
years, during which time he would delight Arnold with volumes of new 
verse, Whitman responded, “Oh what beautiful things you say of me, and 
Arnold how can I repay you for that splendid little tribute to me at the 
Lotus Club. You don’t know how it pleased me. It stirs the cockle of my 
blood to read the nice things you say of me.” 

According to the newspaper account, the two then spoke of Emerson, 
Longfellow, and other American poets, and they quoted favorite lines from 
these poets. Then Arnold admitted that he was “able to recite at least half” 
of Whitman’s poetry. He recited until tears filled Whitman’s eyes, and then 
Whitman quoted lines from Sir Edwin’s poetry. 

As the group left, Whitman called for copies of his works and auto- 
graphed them, but he refused to promise to write because everything he had 
to say was “inside the book.” Arnold later remarked to the reporter, “Great, 
good poet that he is; he stands next to Emerson.” *® 

The Weekly Mail and Express printed on November 5, 1891, essentially 
the same story which appeared in the Philadelphia Press, and Dr. Bucke, 
in the margin of his scrapbook, wrote alongside the account, “fishy.” ** 
Major Pond, perhaps because he did‘ not take notes at the meeting, accepted 
completely the Philadelphia Press version; his account of the visit in Eccen- 
tricities of Genius is plagiarized from the Press. Major Pond in Eccentrici- 
ties of Genius gives two accounts of Arnold’s visit to Whitman, but the 
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other account is a reworking of the 1889 Philadelphia Press account, with 
only a few changes.’* : 

Whitman’s protest that he did not slop over, perhaps spoken after the 
second visit, was not enough to discourage Arnold, for Sir Edwin continued 
his praise. In an address delivered upon assuming the Presidency of Birm- 
ingham and Midland Institute, Sir Edwin said, 


If you would banish the evil taste of pessimism from your lips read some-times 
a page or two of the “Leaves of Grass.” There lived recently that great and gifted 
if somewhat outspoken Poet of the West, my dear and venerated friend, Walt 
Whitman, who had somehow learned this vast Asiatic complacency, which comes 
from acceptance of the cosmic process, and from good will to all its living things. 

Yes! read a little sometimes in that large-minded and clear-sighted master — 
alive with the vast new life of America — who has seen with eyes divinely opened 
and inspired heart how persistently kind is the unkindness of the cosmos, and how 
the beginnings of its work point to far-off consummations, like in the visible and 
invisible. The cosmos is not immoral for him! He writes: 


“I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of a star; 
And the pismire perfect; and a grain of sand; and the egg of the wren; 
And the tree-toad a chef d’oeuvre for the highest; 
And the running blackberry an adornment for the parlors of heaven; 
And a mouse miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels!” 


In his wide affection for humanity and sense of comradeship with all life, high 


or low, you may perceive what Buddhism taught to Asia, and what Christ tried to 
teach to Christendom, that the secrets of content, the spells which bring us into 
harmony with the cosmic processes are faith in its purpose, work for its furtherance, 
and fixed goodwill towards all creatures. .. .”® 


But perhaps one of the most curious incidents of the Arnold-Whitman 
relationship is reported by James Matlock Scovel, Whitman’s Camden ac- 
quaintance who was disliked by many of the poet’s disciples. William 
Sloane Kennedy charged, “Colonel Scovel’s newspaper utterances about 
Walt Whitman are unauthentic and misleading.” *° Dr. Bucke in his scrap- 
book copied a portion of a letter from Traubel, “Between the reports of 
Jim Scovel and Hartmann both scoundrels and liars the public will imagine 
that W. W. lives with his mouth open.” ** Scovel was apparently present 
at the 1889 or 1891 meeting and about ten years later, when in London, 
interviewed Sir Edwin. He reports that Arnold told him, 


When in America I spent a good deal of time with the Good Gray Poet in his 
little Mickle street house, Camden, N.J. 
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And when I found he did not own the house in which he lived, I went across 
the river to Philadelphia, and found George W. Childs that Maecenas of men of 
letters, of the Ledger, and before the end of the week Mr. Whitman had title to his 
house in fee simple.** 

Whitman bought his Mickle Street house in 1884 for $1750, paying in 
cash $1250 received in royalties from McKay and borrowing $500 from 
Childs.** Whitman told Traubel on June 9, 1888, three months before 
Arnold’s first visit, that he had repaid Childs.** It is not now possible to as- 
certain whether Scovel or Arnold was the one taking liberties with the truth. 

Whitman was an old and dying man at the time of Arnold’s visits, and 
it is obvious that Arnold was both the aggressor and the devotee. The news- 
paper accounts of the meetings tend to make Arnold appear more foolish 
than he probably was, but the articles do impart a rather stoical dignity to 
the ailing Whitman. 





* James Matlock Scovel, “Sir Edwin Arnold, Poet, at Home,” Overland Monthly, XXXIX (Febru- 
ary 1902), 660. 
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Prodigal 


John Knoepfle 


He may go back to ordered fields 

his father owns, stun a holy 

brother in furrows patiently labored, 
have clean clothes, bread, meat, have joys 
of welcome home my son, my son — 

for less than love. 


He could sland laugh outright, 

oh, for fresh new morning’s honey, 
but the grape is shriveled, vine 

burnt at the root, his house shambled. 
He will not walk slow miles, bringing 
this harvest home. 


Now is not time for going back. 

Narrowed eyes and dying will 

perceive what new friends come, with garments 
resewn. Better too weak to beg, 

better here where scarabs swarm 

under his sill. 


He would brood on his father awhile, 
those rich fields his brother stirs, 
wonder meanings for his cleansing, 
belly carved against his ribs, 

naked feet drawn in pain, 

the man’s mark wasted. 


After awhile he will go and kneel 
to men because he was a man, 
and they will let him eat with swine. 
A son might yearn a father then 
to touch the dust of an emptied heart. 
He will know. 
Edwardsville, Ill. 





by GEORGE pve SCHWEINITZ 


Death of a Salesman: 
A Note on Epic and Tragedy 


OR MORE THAN ten years Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman has 

stirred up controversy. Is it really the tragedy its author so eloquently 

claims it to be?? One way of answering this question is to find some 
defining measures in the tragic tradition of Western culture and apply them 
to the play. 

A glance back at Western literature shows immediately that tragedy 
and epic are often intermixed: witness Paradise Lost and Moby-Dick. In 
the epic, traditional value structures are probed and explored, perhaps re- 
created; in the tragedy, collisions between “units” in these structures precipi- 
tate catastrophe. The fundamental concern for such structures in both 
forms makes an intimate, and perhaps indissoluble, tie between tragedy 
and epic. 

Besides being thus related, the epic and tragedy seem to have further 
characteristics in common: both seem to require a certain richness or matur- 
ity in homogeneous living in the society from which they come and both 
seem to reveal this characteristic by laying, or containing, a ground-plan for 
that culture. Though ostensibly portraits of the culture of one people or 
nation, they are, in fact, portraits of the projection of that people’s or na- 
tion’s culture, including, of course, its values, upon the whole universe. For 
as a man rises to epic or tragic heights, his view does not stop at the borders 
of his own native land. 

One further characteristic common to epic and tragedy is that the pro- 
tagonist in both must be accorded an unremitting respect as representative 
of the general type man. It is precisely here that the question concerning 
Willy Loman as such a protagonist has chiefly centered. Given the char- 
acter he has, can he thus represent the general type man? I think he can 
and does, just as I think Ahab could and did, and in the remainder of the 
paper I shall consider why. 

A generally three-part division of value characterized the Western epic 
and tragedy against which I am measuring Death of a Salesman. This divi- 
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sion was objectified in a similarly three-part division of the universe in 
which it was contained. The gods (or God) ruled above; man occupied the 
earth, conceived of as a kind of “middle ground,” and below was the Under- 
world or Hell. The realms of value corresponding to these divisions were, 
of course, first, the “divine” and the “human.” On an equally simple basis, 
the realm of value of the Underworld or Hell corresponded to the corrup- 
tion or negation of either or both of the other realms and thus to a condition 
of “no-value.” 

The focal questions about Death of a Salesman then are: is there here a 
structure of value in any way analogous to that of the older epic and tragic 
tradition (this does not mean: are the values the same?)? And, if so, does 
it receive objectification in anything like the way in which such structures 
did in the older tradition? In other words, in Death of a Salesman are there 
spatial or geographical equivalents for the basic divisions of value whose 
collisions produce the tragedy ? 

To answer these crucial questions, we must first recognize what in 
American history and tradition adhered to or deviated from this principally 
Old World structure. In Moby-Dick the tragedy was the outgrowth both of 
traumatic conditions in the protagonist and crises in his society. The com- 
bination of the two was both the story of a heroic rebel against the blind 
strokes of an impersonal and indifferent fate (the tragic part) and the 
story of “worlds” adrift in a universe whose age-old compartments of value 
were coming apart at the seams (the epic part). It was a case of individual 
trauma ruthlessly exploiting social and cultural crises and social and cultural 
crises mercilessly, yet unavoidably, aggravating individual trauma. One 
played into the other and there was no final separation of one from the 
other. 

Let us say that by the middle of the twentieth century there was almost 
nothing left of this original value structure. By that time, in America, if a 
man found a stable and reliable value structure, it would almost certainly 
have to be something that he forged himself. Culturally, there were three 
main sources for his values: American history and tradition, which a man 
might or might not know enough to make use of; the frontier, which by 
the beginning of the twentieth century had largely become fantasized and 
associated with a folklore by which the citizen rationalized and covered 
over his naked drives for power and “success” (among the frontier’s legacies 
was the political and social catchword “rugged individualism”); and the 
city, a complex reality which, while not exactly new in history, had achieved 
so dominant a place in the totality of twentieth century American experi- 
ence that it constituted a third and final main source of value. 

It will be seen at once that Arthur Miller takes for granted in this play 
that the individual’s achieving a stable and reliable value structure in Amer- 
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ica is purely an empirical process. Such a structure is not something already 
formed — say, like Catholicism — into which the individual fits; rather, it 
is something he develops out of the crucible of his own highly heterogene- 
ous experience. As Miller says himself, he is not writing in and of an age of 
faith, but in and of an age of secularism. The differences between these two 
types of culture to Miller is reflected in the fact that religious feeling, as 
normally understood, has absolutely no place in his play. In it God’s name 
is mentioned only in vain. 

This means that the “top” level of the traditional epic and tragic divi- 
sion is empty. There is nobody or no group “up there.” From “there,” at 
least, there is no dispensing of perfect justice or eternal damnation. Willy, 
Biff, Linda, Howard, Charley and Happy pay it no heed; and neither does 
anybody, apparently, in their world. Whereas Ahab made a great commo- 
tion about turning the traditionally “top” level upside down, as it were, and 
becoming the “high” priest of the negation of the traditional “highest,” for 
Willy and his world there is not even any question of protest because these 
things simply have no reality for him. If you had whispered in Willy’s 
ear, in his mad and culturally dictated race for sales: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods 
They kill us for their sport. 


you would have stopped him dead in his tracks — for a moment. What 
gods? 

Willy’s universe, then, is a drastically reduced one, compared even to 
Ahab’s. But though for him a traditional “divine” has been so unequivo- 
cally removed, there must be something in its place — a “top” of some kind 
must still remain — or there would be no.conflict, tragic or otherwise. We 
are now left with two realms of our original three: the “human,” corre- 
sponding to earth in the old systemization, and the realm of “no-value,” 
corresponding to the Underworld or Hell. Between these two we must find 
the “higher” and “lower” in value which form the poles between which a 
tragic protagonist is stretched. The “heaven” or “abode of the gods” of 
tradition is now to be found somewhere on earth, presumably somewhere 
within the territorial boundaries of the United States, maybe, in the form of 
an idea, hovering over, if never entering, the head of our hero Willy. The 
“hell” of tradition is, of course, as always, right beside it, ready to negate 
it or any lesser value, since “hell” is traditionally and unchangeably the ne- 
gation of all value. 

At this point it will be necessary to turn back to the three main sources 
of value that the play posits as possible for—to use Miller’s word — the 
“average” American of this age, that is, for the American who, like Willy, 
has what Miller calls “the common materials of life” to work with. Amer- 
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ican history and tradition is the first of these, the frontier the second, and 
the city the third and last. 

Each of these three main sources of value is clearly objectified or partic- 
ularized in Death of a Salesman; that is, each is given a “vehicle” or correla- 
tive in the total action and each shares objectively — or Realistically, to use 
Miller’s term for this Ibsen-derived type of drama—in the total conflict 
leading to the catastrophe. To give their particular names, they are, first, 
New England, representing American history and tradition; second, Alaska 
and Africa, both frontiers in the sense of places ripe for economic develop- 
ment and exploitation; and third, New York, representing the city. 

Let us take New England and examine its place in Willy’s psychic 
as well as physical world. It is curious and significant that Willy, though 
late in life he is unable to make a living in New England, has nothing but 
good and kind thoughts about it. Earlier he had wanted to take the whole 
family there for a vacation. He never waxes rhapsodic about New York, 
but he does about New England. At times wistfulness and nostalgia come 
into his voice when he reminisces about New England. It has been the 
“field” that he has “ploughed”; it has yielded all the returns he has had for 
thirty years or more. It is “full of fine people” and “the cradle of the Revo- 
lution.” To Willy, unlike New York, it is a place of historical significance 
in America; he even equates it with America. Instead of a geographical 
unit only, it is thus almost an essence to him, like the Pocahontas image, 
embodying an originally virginal and unspoiled America, in Hart Crane’s 
The Bridge. Most important of all, it carries this high and imperishable 
image in Willy’s mind; there old salesmen never die but only “fade away” 
to the hotel telephone where they carry on their extensive businesses amid 
increasing popularity and love. Willy’s heartfelt description of the salesman 
over eighty who actually conducted business in this fashion suggests a wor- 
ship of a state that appears as nothing less than the ideal. This is the sales- 
man’s Paradise. It may seem a tawdry one as Paradises go, but it may well 
be the best that a run-of-the-mill American salesman, with headquarters in 
New York in the mid-twentieth century, can imagine. 

True, some of the deepest ironies of the play also develop from New 
England as the pole of “higher” value. For instance, as he gets older Willy 
can’t make a living in it; New England is actually not one of the better 
sales territories. Willy presumably never makes enough in it to take his 
family on a vacation tour of its “beautiful towns.” And as for its having 
“fine people” and being “the cradle of the Revolution,” the positive side of 
both these values becomes in Willy’s sales-soiled hands smirched and de- 
faced; he commits adultery with one of these “fine people” and New Eng- 
land’s vaunted “Revolution” thus becomes a merely personal, and sordid, 


infidelity. 
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Next, the frontier in the form of Alaska and Africa shapes up as a fairly 
constant “lower” pole of value, but still not the “lowest” (that is, the rock- 
bottom level of negation of value). If New England looms as the “higher” 
pole, the yearned-for ideal, or almost “religion,” in the extensive revision of 
the traditional epic and tragic scheme that Death of a Salesman presents, 
then with the same logic the frontier comes forth as representative of a 
“middle” pole. The middle stage in the long and tortuous development of 
value toward a point of refinement deserving of the name of “religion” is 
generally called “magic.” And it is certainly the magical properties of the 
names of these two places, neither of which is any part of the play’s actual 
setting, that are made use of. Alaska and Africa represent “heavens” all 
right, but only in the crudest, most materialistic form; they are really lands 
of quick riches only. It is because of their deep embuement with an almost 
exclusive appeal to the senses that they get so instantaneous a reaction from 
a Willy who has never quite had the heart to be a sourdough, ready to fight 
both for his own and the other fellow’s. But, as the recurring images and 
conversations with the exploiter Ben show, the magical names of Alaska 
and Africa tantalize Willy constantly and actually sound the theme song 
of his “middle” world of values which eventually takes him to his “nether- 
world” — the region, that is, where all values, and even life itself, are frozen 
for good. 

Our epic and tragic “universe,” twentieth-century American style, is 
now almost complete. What remains is only the “bottom” level, and that 
is the city, in this case New York. New York is the center of American 
business (America’s chief day-to-day concern), and thus the natural “stand” 
of perhaps its most prevalent type, the salesman. New York is the infertile 
area, where seeds won’t take root, though planted and replanted; where 
best friends go unrecognized; where infidelities are bred, though, in Willy’s 
case, unconsummated (even an act of adultery, which is at least physically 
vital, is not possible for Willy in New York. “They don’t need me in New 
York. I’m.the New England man. I’m vital in New England.”); where 
business loyalties and fair play do not last from one generation to another; 
where a gross premium is put on the showy, on success in a purely material 
or physical sense (witness Happy’s financial and sexual success in this 
sense); and where, finally, sons like Happy, representing a basically infertile 
side of divided fathers like Willy, point up the play’s traditionally tragic 
theme of a groping for self-knowledge by not even “knowing” their fathers 
when a luscious material or physical dividend catches and holds the eye. In 
brief, there is nothing about the city in this play that shows it to be anything 
but unfriendly to man, insidiously and increasingly so. Those who cope 
with it as Charley does do so by dint of a kind of philosophical legerdemain 
that leaves at least one side of their lives blank (“My salvation is that I 
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never took any interest in anything.”); the “whole” man does not grow in 
New York and New York is the last place to make a man “whole.” 

The scene in the restaurant, which may be considered the epitome of 
New York as here presented, comes closer to a picture of Hell than any 
other piece of modern literature — and certainly any other Realistic drama 
—I can think of. It is, in truth, the realm of “no-value,” or of one value 
so pervasive that no other can survive beside it. Except for the still suffering 
and struggling Willy and Biff, everything in the restaurant is pure (though 
adept) negotiation with one and only one standard involved and that is ex- 
clusively of the sense world. The “pick-ups,” Happy, and worst of all the 
bartender Stanley (because he is purely servile even in this lurid realm of 
“rugged individualists” of the senses) —these recall classic scenes of de- 
scents into the abyss more sharply than anything else in twentieth century 
American literature. And Happy’s casually curt lie about his collapsing 
father (“He’s just a guy.”) is surely as close to the tragic terror as anything 
in American drama has yet come. 

In summary, the “world” or “universe” of Death of a Salesman, while 
representing vast re-arrangements and shifts of poles of value, because of 
extraordinary changes in Western culture, especially as manifest in the 
United States, nevertheless still shows a basically traditional epic and tragic 
structure in that its poles of value are clearly located and distinguished one 
from another; in that they are also clearly objectified, as in the older tradi- 


tion, but not allegorized, since Realistic drama stops short of tolerating 
allegory; and finally in that these poles of value, so located and objectified, 
precipitate the tragic situation and give a sense of a “universe” in the throes 
of unresolved conflict and agony. 





Notes 


J. D. SALINGER: “SOME CRAZY CLIFF” INDEED 


In The Western Humanities Review (Spring, 1956), Arthur Heiserman and 
James E. Miller, Jr., published the first critical article which dealt in any extensive 
way with J. D. Salinger. Entitled “J. D. Salinger: Some Crazy Cliff,” the article 
focuses primarily upon Holden Caulfield, the protagonist of Salinger’s only novel, 
The Catcher in the Rye. Holden, who has been expelled from his third prep 
school, returns to his home in New York City and is confronted by his little sister, 
Phoebe, the last of Salinger’s delightfully ingenuous children. Admonishing him 
for not “applying himself,” Phoebe accuses Holden of not liking “anything that’s 
happening” and of “not wanting to be anything.” But Holden replies: 


You know what I'd like to be? I mean if I had my goddam choice? ... I keep 
picturing all these little kids playing some gare in this big field of rye and all. Thou- 
sands of little kids, and nobody’s around — nobody big, | mean — except me. And I’m 
standing on the edge of some crazy cliff. What I have to do, I have to catch everybody 
if they start to go over the cliff —I mean if they’re running and they don’t look where 
they’re going I have to come out from somewhere and catch them. That’s all I do all 
day. I’d just be the catcher in the rye and all. I know it’s crazy, but that’s the only thing 
I'd really like to be. 


The vision of a benevolent protector who catches little children as they fall over 
“some crazy cliff” is the central image of the book. And it is an odd one. Remi- 
niscent of the mood of Blake’s “Songs of Innocence,” Holden’s “catcher in the 
rye” bears a striking resemblance to the Buddhist image of the “compassionate 
bodhisattva.” 

It is perhaps useless to speculate on Salinger’s religious commitments. (His 
latest New Yorker story, “Seymour: An Introduction,” suggests that Salinger 
would just as soon the “useless speculations” were stopped.) It is a matter of fact, 
however, that Salinger first became interested in Zen Buddhism shortly after his 
return from the service in 1946; that his short stories, from “Teddy” (1953) 
through “Zooey” (1957) and certainly “Seymour: An Introduction,” are explicitly 
concerned with certain Buddhist doctrines. For one thing, the doctrine of satori 
(D. T. Suzuki defines satori as “an intuitive looking into the nature of things in 
contradistinction to the analytical or logical understanding of it . . . a mental hinge 
to a wider and deeper world.”) is very similar to the flashes of insight and vision 
which reveal to Salinger’s characters the solution to their problems. More to the 
point for The Catcher in the Rye, however, is the concept of the Buddhist saint, 
the bodhisattva. 

The state of the bodhisattva in Mahayana Buddhism is a more altruistic ideal 
than that of Arhatship in Hinayana Buddhism. The Arhat’s dedication leads pri- 
marily to enlightenment of self; the bodhisattva, on the other hand, is willing to 
be born again and again into a world of sin and suffering in order that, through 
his many incarnations, he may help others struggling to find release from the 
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“wheel of birth and death.” The figure of the bodhisattva parallels that of the 
Christian saint. The concept of the bodhisattva’s “infinite compassion,” with one 
significant difference, is similar to the Christian concept of agape; the bodhisattva’s 
infinite compassion embraces all sentient life trapped on the wheel of birth and 
death. 

In the Sanskrit texts of Mahayana Buddhism, the Vajradhvaja Sutra enunci- 
ates the qualities of “The Bodhisattva’s Infinite Compassion” : 

A Bodhisattva resolves: I take upon myself the burden of all suffering. . . . 1 have 
made the vow to save all beings. All beings I must set free. The whole world of living 
beings I must rescue from the terrors of birth . . . of all kinds of moral offence, of all 


states of woe . . . of the jungle of false views. . . . | must rescue all these beings from the 
stream of Samsara. ... 1 must pull them back from the great precipice (italics added). 


The stream of Samsara may be understood “quite literally as a process of reincar- 
nation. But in Zen . .. it is often taken in a more figurative way” representing 
the futility of life and the “vicious circle of existence” (Alan W. Watts, The Way 
of Zen, p. 49). Though the loss of innocence image is stated in many ways (the 
Christian’s Original Fall, the Classicist’s lament for the Golden Age, the Roman- 
tic’s Child of Nature corrupted by Civilization) there are some persuasive reasons 
for considering Salinger’s use of the image to be derived from the bodhisattva 
figure. Yet one must feel that Salinger is not creating a literal bodhisattva figure 
in Holden’s characterization — Seymour Glass is the prime candidate here. Hol- 
den’s aspirations may be those of the bodhisattva; in actuality, however, he is only 
too sadly human. But the similarities are striking enough, at any rate, to warrant 
the contrast. 

The image of the catcher in the rye reveals Holden’s desire to “save” little 
children from the “phoniness” of his world, to arrest their fall into humanity. 
The bodhisattva functions as a saviour to those chained on the wheel of birth and 
death through many incarnations. Holden loves — Allie and Phoebe and Jane and 
mothers — even the ducks in Central Park. The infinite compassion of the bod- 
hisattva is a love for all sentient life. And, characteristic of the Salinger protag- 
onist, Holden’s sweeping condemnation of his world posits the superiority of his 
own enlightenment and his ability to “save” others less perceptive than he. It is 
because the bodhisattva is a “being of enlightenment” that he has rejected his own 
salvation and has become a guide to the unenlightened. Finally, if there is any 
resolution in The Catcher in the Rye, it occurs near the end of the novel when the 
image of falling is restated. As Phoebe rides round and round on the carrousel, 
Holden says: “The thing with kids is, if they want to grab for the gold ring, you 
have to let them do it. If they fall off, they fall off... .” Holden’s recognition of 
the inevitability of the loss of innocence is implicit in the bodhisattva’s functioning 
as a saviour for the fallen. 

If the identification of the source for the “catcher in the rye” image is the 
bodhisattva figure of Mahayana Buddhism, then one may note several things. On 
a technical level, the image provides a unification of technique which has been so 
sadly lacking in Salinger’s later fiction. “Raise High the Roof-Beam Carpenter,” 
“Zooey,” and “Seymour: An Introduction,” even with buddy Glass to establish the 
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narrative point of view, are largely disorganized catalogues of vagrant informa- 
tion. In addition, the use of the Buddhist image of “infinite compassion” suggests 
that Salinger’s “search” is not a search for love at all, but for the mot juste (in 
terms of imagery) by which love may become a reality in fiction. At any rate, 
regardless of the correctness of the identification of the “catcher in the rye” image, 
the great precipice is indeed “some crazy cliff. a ed 


University of Missouri 


THE MOTIF OF THE WISE OLD MAN IN BILLY BUDD 


MELVILLE’s CHARACTERIZATION of the ancient Dansker illuminates the betrayal of 
traditional morality in Billy Budd. This facet of theme, of course, is closely re- 
lated to the conduct of Captain Vere, especially his rigid allegiance to “military 
necessity,” the authority of a secular king. The two men differ only in the -natter 
of direct involvement in the hero’s fate. The Dansker, while recognizing Billy’s 
vulnerable innocence, refuses to guide him around the pitfalls of evil. On the 
other hand, Vere, who believes Claggart to be the real culprit, acts to doom the 
defenseless youth. Yet Melville, I think, intends the reader to find both of them 
equally guilty of a sin against common humanity, specifically, disregard for the 
Eucharistic injunction of Christ: “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” Here the Orme sketches suggest this particular association,’ 
even as the immediate religious imagery extends it. Moreover, the motif of the 
Wise Old Man offers a further clarification of this perspective of meaning in the 
novel. 

Melville never actually completes the Dansker’s role in the action. That is, he 
does not raise the question of the degree of the seasman’s ultimate moral responsi- 
bility in Billy’s death. Indeed, from another viewpoint, his failure to imply a sym- 
bolic connection with some Biblical prototype for this important character mars 
the tone of the story. The Orme fragments indicate his awareness of this omis- 
sion. Nevertheless, at least in the terms of the interests of this paper, the archetype 
of the Wise Old Man bridges this hiatus in the unity of the imagery. 

In the patriarchal culture of Western civilization, the old man is traditionally 
the teacher and the friend of youth. He is, in the ideal, wise beyond the wisdom 
of his knowing, for he knows precisely what it is that he does not know. (The 
classic example is Socrates.) And where he does not have certain knowledge, he 
knows where this intelligence can be obtained. Experience has taught him this 
understanding of himself, of other men, and of the world. Something of this 
prototype of the Wise Old Man is suggested in Melville’s introduction of the 
Dansker into the action. The epitome of prudence and silent curiosity, the wrin- 
kled veteran gradually perceives that the handsome sailor possesses an heroic stat- 
ure of undeveloped potential: 





*Not only is the retired Dansker allegedly warmly responsive to “the rites and the Eucharist,” 
but he dies “one fine Easter Sunday,” bearing the tattoo of “a crucifix ... on his chest.” Melville's 
Billy Budd, ed. F. Barron Freeman (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 346, 348-49. 
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. . after slyly studying him at intervals, the old Merlin’s unequivocal merriment was 

modified; for now when the twain would meet, it would start in his face a quizzing sort 
of look, but it would be but momentary and sometimes replaced by the expression of 
speculative query as to what might eventually befall a nature like that, dropped into a 
world not without some man-traps and against whose subtleties simple courage lacking 
experience and address and without any touch of defensive ugliness, is of little avail; and 
where such innocence as man is capable of does yet in a moral emergency not always 
sharpen the faculties or enlighten the will. 
Melville’s epithet, “old Merlin,” is a clear indication that he wants the reader to 
think of the Dane in the customary role of the venerable adult in society, prepared 
to initiate the promising leader into the lore and the wisdom of which he is sacred 
custodian. In Celtic mythology, of course, Merlin is a tribal descendent of the 
Druids, the ancient priests and medicine men who were the safeguards of cultural 
stability. It is he who, under the inspiration of their teachings, created the Round 
Table and guided Arthur from infancy to paramount kingship. In effect, he was 
the moving principle in the entire legend of King Arthur and his knights. A 
similar responsibility, obviously, falls upon the Dansker. 

Further evidence of this pattern of characterization is found in Melville’s 
second allusion to the Wise Old Man motif. And, quite significantly, here Billy 
is linked with the redeeming heroes of Greek culture: “Something less pleasingly 
oracular he tried to extract; but the old sea-Chiron thinking perhaps that for the 
nonce he had sufficiently instructed his young Achilles, pursed his lips, gathered 
his wrinkles together and would commit himself to nothing further.” The Cen 
taur Chiron, as Melville knew, is the wise and just instructor of the sons of the 
gods, all of whom are saviors (Jason, Castor, Achilles, Hercules, Aesculapius, 
among them). Surely, on one level of reference, Billy is to be identified with 
them, even associated with their roles. The Dansker’s name for the hero, “Baby,” 
connects him with the familiar child-god archetype not only of Christianity but 
also of every other known mythology. In addition, his surname Budd is one of 
the spellings of the Druidic sun-god and savior.’ But of major importance in this 
context is the Dansker’s refusal to fulfill the function that circumstance has as- 
signed to him and that tradition has appointed him to. On an earlier occasion he 
has, in a “freak of pariarchal irony,” practiced similar evasions. But this time the 
young seaman is utterly confounded, for his teacher will not enlighten him on 
deceitful forms of human behavior, particularly Claggart’s invariable cordiality: 
“Such reiteration along with the manner of it, incomprehensible to a novice, dis- 
turbed Billy almost as much as the mystery for which he had sought an explana- 
tion.” * The Dansker’s frivolous insinuations constitute a betrayal of the role of 
the Wise Old Man. For knowing the young hero’s lack of sophistication, he 
nevertheless persists in mocking his gullibility. 

Melville’s elucidation of this unpardonable idiosyncrasy leads directly to a 
clarification of the moral implications of the Dansker’s conduct: “Years, and those 
experiences which befall certain shrewder men subordinated life-long to the will 


of superiors, all this had developed . . . the pithy guarded cynicism that was his 





* Edward Davies, The Mythology and Rites of the British Druids (London, 1809), p. 116. 
*Ttalics mine. 
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leading characteristic.” The use of the term “cynicism” implies a direct association 
with misanthropy, a complete distrust of human nature and human motives — in 
essence, an absence of faith in human virtue. This attitude exhibits the old sailor’s 
alienation from the Christian community of love and fellowship and from the 
basic teachings of the Savior, the ideal of brotherhood embodied in the “new com- 
mandment.” But while he remains faithful to the king in his obedience of the 
naval code, he betrays the King of all mankind. This latter sentiment is not 
meant to be an expression of maudlin piety; it simply reflects Melville’s sly pun- 
ning with “king” throughout the novel. This fact connects the Dansker’s perfidy, 
at least in the sense of the Orme sketches, with Captain Vere’s abject submission 
to the authority of a temporal monarch: “. . . do these buttons that we wear attest 
that our allegiance is to Nature? No, to the King. ... we move and have our being 
as sailors, . . . as the King’s officers.” This mutual defection from traditional moral- 
ity is, I think, incontestable. For any betrayal of a sacred trust, at least in the inher- 
ited framework of Christian thought, invites a parallel to Judas. Melville, 1 dare 
say, realizes that Vere’s conduct can be defended on rational grounds, especially 
those of historical contingency, the line of argument pursued by the Captain. But 
where innocence is sacrificed, whatever its limitations of knowledge or sensibility, 
history has resorted to a scapegoat in order to justify its absurd tyranny over hu- 


man destiny. . 
/ WILuiAM ByssHeE STEIN 


Washington and Jefferson College 





Books 


FAULKNER IN THE UNIVERSITY. Edited by Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. 
Blotner. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1959. 294 pages, $6.00.) 


Having William Faulkner in the classroom to answer questions about himself and his 
writing would delight any teacher of literature and provide the supreme experience for 
believers in audio-visual aids. For here would be no second-hand or far-fetched interpre- 
tations which teachers are so wont to supply, but instead the real thing, the supreme 
authority on things Faulknerian. Mr. Faulkner, however, would be among the first to 
agree with Henry James that “the real thing could be so much less precious than the 
unreal”; and it is the world of Faulkner’s literature, those characters who in his imagina- 
tion shape their destinies, which is so precious despite its unreality. Neither the artist 
himself nor his conception of his work can substitute for the art itself. 

It was the extremely good fortune of the University of Virginia to have William 
Faulkner as Writer-in-Residence during the spring semesters of 1957 and 1958. His task 
was not to teach classes, but to act, as he phrased it, like “a guest accepting and returning 
the amenities of guesthood.” Few guests have ever been subjected to such a massive 
brainpick. 

In recent years we have had access to Faulkner's opinions through several published 
interviews but never at such length as in this condensed transcript of thirty-seven group 
conferences (one recreated from memory and one omitted because of recording failure). 
Most of the sessions are with regular classes, graduate and undergraduate, some with 
clubs or special groups such as the Law School Wives or the Department of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, some with visitors from other Virginia colleges, and some with the 
community of which the University is a part. Invariably, the more specialized the group, 
the more general and further removed from Faulkner’s writing the questions would be. 
(Law School Wives want to know about his missions for the State Department, the 
psychiatrists about his training in psychology, a newspaperman about his impressions of 
Virginia, and the public about the social problems of the South.) When we realize that 
there were also an uncounted number of office meetings with students and staff and pre- 
sumably a more limited number of private gatherings, we must marvel at Mr. Faulkner’s 
patience and courtesy, his uncomplicated humility and honesty, in supplying the best 
answers he could to these hundreds of questions. More than any of his questioners, he 
seemed to be aware that none of his answers were definitive, whether in regard to his 
own work or to his view of human society, that some of his answers might contradict 
past or future statements because he is “a man in motion who also happens to be a 
writer,” that in matters of art as in life the human memory might be faulty, and that 
an artist might not know everything influencing his design and affecting his intent. Still 
there is a remarkable (and, inevitably, a sometimes monotonous) consistency in this 
uneconomical, unstructured exploration of a writer’s mind and character. 

Faulkner’s best responses have the pungency of apt and homely metaphor; his worst 
the quality of pompous abstractions, which sometimes can be clarified by illustration 
from his fiction. But in all cases he tried to be helpful, no matter how controversial the 
matter. When asked about foreign policy, he replied, “What we need now is not a golf 
player but a good poker player.” Charged frequently with being a conservative too much 
concerned with man at his worst, he reaffirmed the mood of his Nobel prize acceptance 
speech and insisted not only that man will prevail but that man will also improve, “since 
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the only alternative to progress is death.” Asked why he believes the artist finds no place 
in our society, he replied, “Because we still haven’t quite exhausted the natural resources 
to where we have got to use the best in people” — an answer which makes sense to any- 
one familiar with the varieties of waste in our affluent society. In his repeated insistence 
on the dangers of conformity to the standards of any group, he asserted a vigorous indi- 
vidualism — which helps explain his reluctance to lend his name to any organized 
protest no matter how just its cause, but an individualism which fails to distinguish 
intellectual independence from economic independence. (The free man would have 
to reject social security.) He sees, of course, that much of American education has 
suffered from conformity to the pace of the mass (“It’s basically bad when its premise is 
that everyone must be educated willy nilly”); but despite his achievement without 
benefit of college degree, he favors his host by announcing “that a college education 
is not going to hamper anyone.” 

Even when he approached the subject of race relations, knowing that his moderately 
liberal views might rile some Virginians, he invited disagreement but demanded discus- 
sion (“Flush me first, don’t shoot me sitting”). Tactfully he stressed the role of Virginia 
as respected shaper of Southern sentiment and called for leadership in keeping with our 
times. But most liberals would condemn Faulkner’s attitudes and quarrel with his 
attempts at solution no less than would the most confirmed segregationists. He believes 
that the Negro must have equality but that he is not yet capable of understanding the 
responsibilities of equality. So the white must take the black, teach him the meaning, 
value, and consequences of equality and teach him also to think and act not like the 
average white but like the best of the white men. Then when the Negro has freedom 
to go and to do and to climb, Faulkner implies, he will be most content to live with his 
own. Fear of the Negro, Faulkner insists, is an economic fear based on the fact that the 
Negro has progressed even with inferior tools and inferior status; given equality he 
might make better use of it than many whites have and change the present economic 
balance, and these poor whites fear he might reject voluntary segregation. What all this 
amounts to is an updating of a separate-but-equal attitude toward opportunity for 
Negroes; Faulkner would have this doctrine become superior-but-separate facilities for 
Negroes: “I would like to give him such good schools that he wouldn’t want to go to the 
white schools. I would like to give him so much equality in his own race . . . and’make 
him spend so much time being responsible for his own equality that he wouldn’t have 
time to bother with the white man’s.” In this view responsibility for the present condi- 
tion of the Negro rests with white society, but the burden of guilt nowhere approximates 
the burden of color. 

The bulk of the book, and its greatest value, consists of question and comment on 
the meaning of Faulkner's writing and his mode of working. Most of this material is 
naturally anecdotal, usually entertaining, and frequently informative. The author ex- 
plains many of his titles (Light in August is not a colloquial expression for end-of-sum- 
mer delivery of calf or child), clarifies some relationships of character (Yes, that is the 
same Nancy in “That Evening Sun” and Requiem for a Nun, and she is the nun), sets 
straight some matters of composition (Most of The Town was written thirty years ago; 
The Bear was written as part of a novel), and regrets his offhand ranking of writers 
more than twenty years ago: Wolfe, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Caldwell, Hemingway (a 
ranking he claims was based on little familiarity with their writing and on the size 
of their failure rather than the degree of their success). 

Many will be interested in his handling of questions concerning his use of symbols. 
He neither fully affirms nor ever denies any explication of his symbolism, insisting that 
his only concern when writing is to depict human behavior in an environment and in 
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patterns which he feels are instinctively true. Symbolism, though not entirely accidental, 
is clearly secondary; it becomes a tool in the carpenter’s hands, a practical way of finish- 
ing a piece or turning a corner. In his numerous references to carpentry Faulkner con- 
siders himself a conscious craftsman; but in subordinating his skill to the message of 
characters who run away from their creator, he tends to confirm Malcolm Cowley’s view 
of his work as a continuous chronicle of his region. Other critics may view his work 
in whatever way they wish and they too may be right, but Faulkner has neither the time 
nor the need to read them. 

For a man who considers himself essentially unliterary, Faulkner unconsciously 
manages to ally himself with some of our most important creators of literature. There is 
an echo of Hawthorne in Faulkner’s distrust of the mind and reliance on the heart; an 
echo of Poe in his belief that poetry is the supreme literary form, the short story next and 
the novel after that (a similarity also to Allen Tate’s Poe in his insistence that the writer 
be demon-driven); and certainly an echo of Mark Twain in his claim to like Virginians 
because they are all snobs, and “a snob has to spend so much time being a snob that he 
has little left to meddle with you and so it’s very pleasant here.” 

It’s very pleasant, also, to meet Faulkner the man in this record of some surprisingly 
informal sessions. For a book with no plot, no villain, no real thesis, it manages to sustain 
considerable interest, perhaps because it supplies some much-needed hope in man. And 
it does this by example as well as pronouncement. The real heroes are of course William 
Faulkner, who has in his own way served the cause of humanity and of education, and 
those students of the University of Virginia who demonstrated an acquaintance with and 
interest in literature, which are too often absent from contemporary education. 


fai i Marvin FisHER 
Arizona State University 


THE PARADOX OF PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. By David W. Noble. (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. viii + 272 pages, $6.00.) 


“There was a fascination with energy in the Progressive period... .” This insight into 
the nature of progressivism is to be found in Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds; there 
is no similar epitome in Professor Noble’s book, no sudden illumination of the dark 
historical recesses, no compact interpretation of great currents of ideas, no startling lucid- 
ity. What is wrong with The Paradox of Progressive Thought is not exactly that the 
author lacks the perceptiveness of a Kazin; he seems to lack some of the qualities that 
make the development of his perceptions possible, ironically the very qualities Kazin 
discovered in the progressive era — fascination and energy. If he does possess them, he 
has not managed to project them into his book. In a complex sense, The Paradox of Pro- 
gressive Thought fails to come alive. 

Because Professor Noble has patterned his analysis on the ideal of objective history, 
it is understandably difficult for him to impart that vitality to his work which comes 
from making one’s own presence as the author directly felt. His difficulties are com- 
pounded, moreover, because his analysis is of ideas, not of the flesh-and-blood social 
movements that make such accounts as Amos Pinchot’s History of the Progressive Party 
inherently interesting. But admitting the restrictions imposed by his method and his 
subject-matter, I nevertheless wish for more reality of a certain kind than he has given us. 
Ideas can be fascinating, after all; they have their lights and shadows, they burst upon 
the world and then fade, they come intensely alive in the moment of transmission from 
mind to mind, as when Baudelaire first read Poe. If the historian does not want to con- 
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cern himself with the drama of ideas, he at least has the responsibility not to flatten them 
out so that they lose shape and therefore meaning. Under Professor Noble’s hand, unfor- 
tunately, ideas become virtually homogenized. The views of Walter Rauschenbusch, the 
last figure in his gallery of progressives, are so presented as to resemble those of Veblen, 
and indeed of Simon Patten, Richard T. Ely, F. H. Johnson, H. D. Lloyd, Charles H. 
Cooley, James Mark Baldwin and Herbert Croly. All of these progressives blur at last 
into one progressive, a vaguely academic-type, middle-class American intellectual eyeing 
Herbert Spencer askance and perpetrating dualisms on progress, science, society and the 
individual. 

What produces this devitalization in Professor Noble’s book? An insufficient mas- 
tery of his sources has something to do with it, as does his apparent insensitivity to 
nuances of thought in the men he has studied. A primary cause lies, I think, in his 
tendency to deal with ideas apart from their immediate biographical, social and related 
contexts. In doing so, he is of course following one tradition in the historiography of 
ideas, a tradition shaped by men such as Carl Becker, to whom the author of The Para- 
dox acknowledges his heavy indebtedness. Whereas The Heavenly City of the Eight- 
eenth-Century Philosophers is organized around ideas, however, so that it is of small 
moment whether the images of Gibbon and of Hume we carry away from the book are 
nearly identical, a Noble has organized his study around individual thinkers, 
with the result that we expect a good measure of biographical differentiation and are 
disappointed at not getting it. Although he includes biographical vignettes in a majority 
of the chapters, he usually does not tie these externalities of birthplace and family 
religion to the man’s mature ideas. With little to anchor them, the ideas drift on. No 
chapter is free from passages of the following kind: 


[Simon] Patten was backtracking. He had to deny the universality of human nature 
and the normality of reform in order to explain the troubles of his generation. Yet some- 
how he had to condemn the present as a deviation from a definable moral standard. He 
had now nicely accomplished his first task. But, seemingly, he was even more bogged 
down in the quagmire of his dialectic as he sought for an objective moral standard to 
use as a lever to condemn the status quo and to use as a transcendent goal to inspire his 
contemporaries to pursue progress, Even more decisively, he had proved the futility of 
searching for a universal definition of progress. More completely than ever, he had en- 
tangled man in historical relativism and denied him a free will. 


Even in context, this paragraph is bewildering. The abstractions have taken over. 
Language itself often takes over in The Paradox, too. Professor Noble’s difficulties 
with expression are worth noting, mainly as a symptom of the large problems of control 
he has not adequately solved. At the level of rudimentary obscurities, one discovers 
instances of plural subjects with singular verbs, confused idioms (“attitude of” and 
“attitude on” are to be found on the same page), verb-tense shifts, unparallel construc- 
tions, connectives used inexactly (especially “and”), comma splices, pronoun-antecedent 
disagreements, and pronouns with only the haziest antecedents at all (again and again, 
a dangling “this”). Professor Noble’s metaphors commonly defeat him: “bludgeoning 
rude forces,” “surpass the paradox,” “Cooley . . . literally devoured the books,” “His 
deep-lying attitude in this period of social anarchy was a full-throated optimism.” And 
logic sometimes wipes him completely out of the saddle, as when he observes of James 
Mark Baldwin, “He was more than a philosopher because ultimately he must be con- 
sidered as a religious prophet.” The brief Preface and closing chapter, which might have 
cleared important things up for the reader, contain some of the most opaque writing in 


the book. 
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That the historian is here too dominated by his materials is suggested in still 
other ways. Most of Professor Noble’s analysis is expository, for one thing, and perhaps 
justifiably so; but he turns only sparingly to the devices which might have given his 
exposition a more distinct shape — recapitulation, contrast, evaluation. The evaluation 
he does provide is fragmentary, usually consisting of little more than the criticism im- 
plied in the phrase “logic-chopping.” And there are similar ellipses elsewhere: he often 
points to a dilemma, a dualism, a paradox, a contradiction, but rarely a more complex 
structure of ideas; never does he furnish a brief, clear statement of what he means by 
“progressive thought”; neither does he explain his particular choice of progressive think- 
ers, telling why, for example, he has omitted Henry George, Edward Bellamy and 
William Dean Howells (all of whom Daniel Aaron included in his lucid account of 
progressives, Men of Good Hope). These deficiencies suggest, it seems to me, that what 
The Paradox of Progressive Thought needs most is a clear, single controlling purpose. 

Without this purpose, the originalities in the book suffer. The notion of a paradox 
in progressive ideas has its analytical value, just as an examination of the New Republic 
editorial viewpoint is useful in itself and valuable as a reminder that historians have 
paid too little attention to the role of magazines and other periodicals in expressing and 
forming social attitudes. Several of the thinkers Professor Noble investigates, particu- 
larly Croly and Ely, have long deserved close appraisals, and his inclusion of Baldwin 
and the other lesser individuals helps to fill out a view of progressivism that we have not 
had before. These and a number of interpretive insights along the way would have been 
given the prominence they deserve, almost certainly, had a greater spirit and control 


been pressed into their service. 
P Davin R. WEIMER 


Rutgers University 


THE GOLD OF TROY. By Robert Payne. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1959. 273 pages, $3.95.) 

THE ODYSSEY, A Modern Sequel. By Nikos Kazantzakis, translated into English 
verse, introduction, synopsis and notes by Kimon Friar, illustrations by Nicholas 
Ghika. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. xxxviii+ 824 pages, $10.00.) 


The Gold of Troy, and The Odyssey, A Modern Sequel are concerned with events subse- 
quent to the Trojan war, the former with a poor German boy who became a wealthy 
merchant prince and then an amateur classical archaeologist, Heinrich Schliemann, and 
the latter with a modern version of the later life of Odysseus after he had won a spectacu- 
lar victory over the suitors of Penelope. The books are, however, poles apart in literary 
significance. 

Mr. Payne chose a controversial but popular rags-to-riches figure of the nineteenth 
century who proved that the serious scholars of his country and abroad were wrong in 
afirming that the Trojan War was a myth and had no basis in serious history. With 
tremendous faith in Homer’s veracity, employing on occasion unscrupulous tactics, and 
using unscientific archaeological methods, Schliemann unearthed the historical sites of 
Troy, Mycenae and other Greek sites and proved that his critics were mistaken. While 
the book indicates considerable research, it was obviously written to entertain and can 
be read at one-sitting. 

Mr. Kazantzakis’ work and the translation by Mr. Friar are literary masterpieces 
of lasting value. Instead of following the ancient lost epic, the Telegoneia, in which 
Odysseus is supposed to have remained in Ithaca for the rest of his life until at last he is 
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accidentally killed by Telegonus, his son by Circe, Kazantzakis has produced an entirely 
new and to us moderns a more rational account of the later adventures of Odysseus. 
Kazantzakis was obviously an omnivorous reader, an inveterate traveller and a keen 
student of folklore and religion. 

Unable to secure a copy of the Greek original, this reviewer accepts Mr. Friar’s 
belief that it is a classic, although a controversial one, in its own right. The reader should 
be familiar with the Homeric epics before he begins the book and even then his line of 
attack may well begin with the synopsis (p. 777f), then continue with the Introduction 
before attempting to read the 33,333 verses that comprise the twenty-four books of the 
poem. The jacket admirably sums up the book by describing it as “an epic exploration 
of the meaning of freedom; its central theme is the search of a modern man for his soul 
and for God. It is mythical in its setting, its framework, its Homeric antecedent. It is 
modern in its restless striving for certainties, its concern with freedom and the indi- 
vidual.” One might add that it is the epitome of Kazantzakis’ own search, probably 
fruitless, in search of freedom and his own soul. Other modern writers, notably Joyce 
and Waltari, have essayed the same theme with considerable success. One impression 
kept recurring while the reviewer read the poem: Odysseus’ ebullient masculinity and 
Kazantzakis’ own childlessness. 

This book is required reading for all serious students of literature but they are 
warned that, although the English versification is remarkably well done and reads 
smoothly, it should not be read hastily and at one sitting. This reviewer shares John 
Ciardi’s opinion: “Not a book of the year, not a book of the decade, but a monument of 
the age.” 

Jacop GEERLINGS 


University of Utah 


THE QUIET REBEL, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AS SOCIAL COMMENTA- 
TOR. By Robert L. Hough. (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 
1959. 137 pages, $4.00.) 


The renewed interest in many aspects of the work of William Dean Howells has not 
altered the fact that Howells’ lasting claim to attention is based upon his social con- 
science which forced him to speak out at a time when power and wealth had freed many 
men from the promptings of the still, inner voice. “The impact of Howells’ ideas on his 
own era,” Mr. Hough writes, “though difficult to appraise accurately, was probably far 
greater than most modern historians recognize.” Mr. Hough suports this contention 
by displaying the range of Howells’ writing on social questions and by considering the 
number and kind of people who read his books and articles. In the transition from “self- 
reliance” to “enlightened self-interest,” Howells was a key figure. 

Howells was preeminently the man of conscience whose voice, though critical, was 
always the voice of reason. Such a man speaks out, not from a sense of wounds inflicted 
upon him by society, but from a sense of intense involvement in and commitment to 
democratic ideals. For all the quiet reasonableness of his pleas for social justice, Howells, 
after middle life, seldom found the comfortable existence he often depicted in his novels. 
He wrote to Henry James in 1888: “I should hardly like to trust pen and ink with all the 
audacity of my social ideas, but after fifty years of optimistic content with ‘civilization’ 
and its ability to come out all right in the end, I now abhor it, and feel that it is coming 
out all wrong in the end, unless it bases itself anew on a real equality. Meantime, I 
wear a fur-lined overcoat, and live in all the luxury my money can buy.” 
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Mr. Hough’s book gives the general reader an idea of Howells’ importance as a 
spokesman for liberal ideas, first as editor of the Adlantic, later as writer of Harper's 
“Easy Chair,” and throughout his life as a prolific and widely-read novelist. If one re- 
flects upon our own time as contrasted with Howells’, one may be dismayed with the 
difficulty today of reaching any large segment of the public with the kind of reasoned, 
unimpassioned writing about social questions that was Howells’ forte. On the other 
hand, one can take heart from the fact that social injustice is not as prevalent in our time 
as it was in his. For that, we owe much to Howells’ social conscience which would not 


let himself or his society alone. 
KENNETH EBLE 


University of Utah 


DARK CONCEIT: THE MAKING OF ALLEGORY. By Edwin Honig. (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1959. 210 pages, $4.50.) 


In an age when the symbol and irony hunters have replaced the source-finders as literary 
critics, allegory, whose conception and methods are generally symbolic and ironic, ironi- 
cally has failed to escape from the bias that has symbolized it as literature whose purpose 
is not primarily aesthetic. If a single book is capable of altering this critical attitude, 
Dark Conceit: the Making of Allegory, despite some serious faults, should be successful, 
for Edwin Honig, heavily armed with perception and knowledge, has laid waste the 
oversimplifications and misconceptions in the stubborn opposition. 

He begins with an attack on the two central prejudices against allegory, that which 
arises from its use as a philosophical or rhetorical weapon (that is, its functional char- 
acter) and that which comes from a traditional ignorance of its literary form. Honig at 
once shows its complexity and richness as a literary genre and its pervasiveness in other 
types. As he himself describes it, his subject may be divided into formal, generic-typical, 
and stylistic qualities, which open the way into an investigation of the methods and 
scope of allegory. 

Working from an historical perspective, he traces the development and meaning of 
allegory from Greek mythology through Biblical, medieval, Renaissance, neo-classical, 
and romantic literature to contemporary writing. The way in which allegory epitomizes 
the values of society, measures the difference between the real and ideal, and adjusts to 
the demands of the age emerges from a careful study of literary and non-literary history. 
At times, his investigation reveals as much about literary genres, myth, and symbolism as 
it does about the making of allegory, but his main purpose remains clear, to demonstrate 
that allegory is not an imposed form, mechanically worked out, but rather “a particular 
kind of thinking in myth, literature, and philosophy,” by which design is effectively 
given to fiction. As a literary type, which is “more schematic and more flexible than is 
usually supposed,” it “engages more fully than any other [type], the symbolic uses of 
literature.” 

Then, through detailed analysis, Honig presents the varieties of allegorical fictions, 
showing how allegorical writers of different periods have more in common with each 
other than they do with their own contemporaries. He designates as their characteristics 
the similar methods of dramatizing man’s ideals and problems, the mythological por- 
trayal of human desires and failures, and the process of using dogma to create artistic 
forms. Throughout, there is the close relationship of allegory and fantasy, and the pejor- 
ative meaning that so frequently attaches to the latter is belied by the serious purpose of 
both the fanciful and allegorical. Byt allegory is not to be limited to fantasy, for in its 
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constant search for renewal it seeks out appropriate literary forms, and, in itself, takes on 
a vital symbolic structure that is meaningful in contemporary terms. At its best, as in 
Melville and Dante, it remakes the world, through a creative vision, into a universal 
experience. 

Had Honig done nothing more than analyze the method of allegory, Dark Conceit 
would still be an important book. But he has managed, at the same time, to give fresh 
readings to both standard and contemporary literature. His explications of text, particu- 
larly the first book of The Faerie Queene, and his understanding of the problems that 
create the increasing ambiguity in modern allegories are important contributions in 
themselves to literary criticism. 

Yet Honig’s book is not without its faults. Perhaps the most forgivable is the 
heaviness of its style, for the subject requires a use of detail that is hardly likely to be 
sprightly. He is burdened by the problems of literary terms that require explanation 
by way of illustration, and like Northrup Frye, in his Anatomy of Criticism, he cannot 
escape a pontifical tone. But there is a more serious flaw in Dark Conceit, one that 
Honig himself apparently recognizes. Early in the book he writes, “This is not to indi- 
cate that everything is allegory or to press the case for it against symbolism. . . .” Never- 
theless, too often the reader feels that everything is allegory, and if the case is not being 
pressed against symbolism, that is only because allegory has consumed it. 

Some of the difficulty might have been averted had Honig been willing to risk 
definition of his term, but he clearly rejects the need and dismisses it with a refusal to 
draw “pedantic distinctions between symbolism and allegory.” His decision is regret- 
table, especially since it opens the way for some dogmatic judgments, as in the case of 
his single-level reading of Kafka’s Metamorphosis. To be sure, his is a valid reading, 
but it is not the only one, and a clearer distinction between allegory and symbolism, 


while unsuited to his thesis, would have presented the story in broader and fairer terms. 

With so much to praise, however, it is surely wrong to end on a note of disagree- 
ment. Honig’s book, like Harry Berger’s The Allegorical Temper, signifies a renewed 
interest in allegory. More than Berger’s work, which is concerned mainly with Spenser, 
Dark Conceit opens the way not only for a careful critical revaluation of allegory but 
also for an encouragement of creative efforts in the form. 


Rosert D. Spector 
Long Island University 


THE ELIZABETHANS AND AMERICA. By 4. L. Rowse. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. x +221 pages. $3.00.) 


With that sureness of his ground that distinguishes him from most other historiograph- 
ical surveyors, A. L. Rowse makes his own critical analysis of his latest work. He has, 
he tells us in his preface, reinstated the Elizabethans in their true place as the originators 
of the American colonies. Queen Elizabeth I and — of all people — Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges have been shined up and set among the American great. Pilgrim and Puritan 
have returned the primeval American character to its legal owners. 

Rowse is correct on all points. Where previously we were somewhat unsure of 
Elizabeth’s attitude toward her seadogs, now we learn that she even circumvented 
Burghley in order to encourage them, albeit in necessary privacy. More significant to 
an appraisal of this book’s contribution is the realy convincing case built for Gorges. 
That enigmatic personality was amazingly dogged, despite persistent reverses in his 
efforts to colonize northern New England. Certainly we have been blind in overlooking 
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for centuries the obvious fact that Squanto’s vital help in orienting the Plymouth colony 
to its new environment owed much to his treatment by Gorges. 

Englishmen, too, can change their perspectives on the relationship of Elizabethan 
England to America, for Rowse is sporting enough to include a chapter that measures 
for the first time the quantitative extent to which the New World commanded the atten- 
tion of the writers of the age. Nothing, of course, seems quite so incongruous as Donne’s 
employment of an American figure to express a lover's desire to be alone with his 
mistress: 

“O my America! My new-found land, 
My kingdom, safeliest when with one man manned!” 


But then Donne can get away with anything. 

Perhaps most pleasing in this pleasing little book is the renewed demonstration of 
the fact that the Elizabethan world has at last found a chronicler able to do justice with 
his literary vigor to that lusty time. Rowse is never afraid to assume a positive attitude 
to his material. When dismissing charges that John Hawkins was the initiator of the 
American traffic in Negro slaves, our historian breaks out with, “So let us hear no more 
of that.” And always there is the fresh charm of a wise, humanistic point of view: “... It 
is better to end with poetry than politics, for disagreements, convictions, conflicts of 
opinion are less interesting than men. In the end we should think of the men them- 
selves, their endeavours and endurances, the harsh rewarding lives they lived, wresting 


their living from the woods and waters, the soil and the sea.” 
Puiip C, Sturces 
University of Utah 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE GLEN CANYON REGION, 1776-1922. By C. 
Gregory Crampton. University of Utah Anthropological Papers, Number 42. Glen 
Canyon Series, Number 9. (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1959. xviii + 
140 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. Paper.) 


The Glen Canyon region is broadly defined as the area of that portion of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries bounded on the north by the Tavaputs Plateau of east central 
Utah; on the east by the La Sal and Abajo mountains of southeastern Utah and the Car- 
rizo and Chuska mountains of northeastern Arizona; on the south by the San Francisco 
Mountains of north central Arizona; and on the west by the plateau area of central Utah. 
A comprehensive history of this section of the Colorado River drainage basin has never 
been written; but the construction of the Glen Canyon dam, now in progress, is giving 
impetus to considerable scholarly research on various aspects of its pre-history, history, 
and natural history. 

Professor Crampton has devoted two decades of intensive research to the subject 
and rivermen and scholars will be quick to recognize the value of this study. It is pri- 
marily concerned with the period commencing with the “Crossing of the Fathers” inci- 
dent of the Dominguez-Escalante expedition (1776) and extending to the signing of the 
Colorado River Compact (1922). 

The ten chapters of Outline History are chronological and topical, and are con- 
cerned with the historical periods of the Glen Canyon region, the exploitation of its 
natural resources, reclamation, and recreation. Each consists of a brief essay sketch 
which outlines the Glen Canyon story, followed by a rather detailed working biblio- 
graphical study (in addition to the appended bibliography at the end of the volume), 
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which also indicates the many gaps where new studies and revisions of old ones are 
needed. 

In a number of instances some phases of the story have never been written because 
important bodies of manuscript source materials have been destroyed or have never been 
uncovered. In other cases it remains unwritten because the remoteness and ruggedness 
of much of the area is not conducive to geological or archaeological field trips. 

Besides surveying what has been done by others, this Outline History is ample 
evidence of the diligent research in manuscripts and the field reconnaissance of much 
of the area by the author himself. This is also reflected in a “Preliminary | Descriptive | 
List of [118] Historical Sites within the Reservoir Area of Glen Canyon” with an accom- 
panying detailed folding map on which they are located. And many of them are pic- 
tured in the forty-eight illustrations in the text. “A substantial amount of human activity 
within historic times” generally with “physical indications of use or occupancy” is the 
criterion which Crampton uses for qualification as an historical site (p. vii). He esti- 
mates that this is about one-third of the total number of sites that will be found within 
the area as a result of the field and research activities now going on. 

This combination of historical survey and bibliographical essay of the Glen Canyon 
region is one of the most useful research aids yet devised on any phase of southwestern 
history. (It lacks an index, but this does not seriously handicap its utility.) It is hoped 
that this welcome guide will create more interest in the Glen Canyon area among schol- 
ars; it is further hoped that Professor Crampton will consider this study as his working 
skeleton leading to a comprehensive historical treatment of the area for which his present 
work has so well paved the way. : 

Dwicut L. SMITH 
Miami University 


UNDER SOUND: A Theory of Poetry with Some Original Poems. By Veneta L. 
Nielsen. (Logan, Utah: Utah State University, 1958. Monograph Series, Vol. VII, 
No. 1.) 


Why is it that among proseurs the poet must achieve true excellence or be particularly 
defamed? In a society in which poetry is comparatively rare, the reader of poetry should 
be grateful for small favors. But Veneta Nielsen’s Under Sound: A Theory of Poetry 
with Some Original Poems is no “small favor,” though the title ought to read, for the 
sake of proper emphasis, Under Sound: Some Original Poems with a Theory of Poetry. 
The first title fawns before science or criticism and is falsely humble about the far better 
part of the book. Actually, the “theory” deserves to be quashed; it is a rehash of a lot 
that has gone before and, of course, after the fact of the poetry. The poet should prefer 
to tend her creation rather than account for it. 

At its most succulent, the poetry of Veneta Nielsen makes the reader reach for and 
seize the emotion she wishes to convey. This she manages by sharp and meaningful 
insights, though occasionally she does not leave well enough alone. On page 36 we have: 


Time breaks into concentric globes of silence. 
Suspended in a nighted sphere of space 

We wait for words to crash through universal circles 
Disturb the dance a moment, and slay place. 

Place is a turning road. Wide yellow fans 

Of chaos light the road. The air, a turning scheme 
Of answers dancing, speaks a cold unsayable: 
Which whirling thing is dervish in this dream? 
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In such poems as “Rondino” and “The Window,” she achieves a stark, surrealistic 
effect that is at once probing and frightening. Some of her early poems, like “Rain Is 
Everyone at Night Alone,” “The Furies,” and “Rondino,” are startling and haunting, 
and have wonderful zest and probity. “Limbo” is very nicely finished; “Narcissus” is a 
rich and full lyric. In “The Street” she achieves melancholia and suspension, as if she 
lives, as she really does, in a bizarre, psychotic world. The important themes and tones 
of the world have a way of breaking in upon the poet and, as he accepts them, of ena- 
bling him to speak forcefully. For example, on p. 36 we have: 


THE STREET 


I do not climb the stair I ought to climb, 
Unlatch, or touch the door I cannot open 
For I do not have the key. 

I pass along the street, not quite confronting, 
Not quite finding where the way turns, 
Pass, and pass. 


The people here are fragments, 

Pole-tall as science, short, or animal 

And light cracks all around us 

While we move. They speak a language 

I can sometimes understand 

Above my own noise, dissonant and weak. 


As if there were a blackboard 

In a schoolroom which I may not enter, 
Half-cretin and half-cat, 

I could not reach, nor write, 

Nor ever do their wild impossible riddles 
On abaci, or in my head. 


My black and brown fur, 

Mottled, nets the frost that falls 

Like flakes of foreign sunlight. 

In a land I do not know, 

Upon a street familiar as a dream, 
Estranged and shoeless, up and down I go. 


One genuinely wishes that Veneta Nielsen’s poetry will get the attention it richly 
deserves — a good reason for quoting “The Street” in its entirety in a review. 


Brigham Young University C FL 
LINTON F, Larson 


THE BIG IT AND OTHER STORIES. By A. B. Guthrie. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1960. vi+ 177 pages, $3.50.) 


Since 1946 (a year before The Big Sky) A. B. Guthrie’s short stories have been appearing 
from time to time in our magazines. Now these stories and a couple of others previ- 
ously unpublished have been brought together in book form. What do they tell us of 
Guthrie’s place in a serious literature of the American West? 
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Like The Big Sky, The Big It shows a writer of important literary talents. He often 
has a sure sense of detail: he makes his reader hear the sound of a bullet hitting flesh, 
smell and feel the inside of a beaver house, and see the look of an old dog’s eye. He has 
an eye for Western landscape, an ear for Western speech. Above all he has a genuine 
flair for the humorous story which approaches the tall tale in its extravagance and yet 
is realistic in its touches of dialogue and character. Certainly the best of the stories in the 
collection are “The Big It” and “The Therefore Hog.” Like Mark Twain, Guthrie is 
good with dogs, mules, and skunks. 

But beyond these achievements Guthrie rarely goes. For the most part he seems 
content to write readable slick stories which entertain but which gloss over the deeper 
possibilities in his material. At times, for example in the story “Independence Day,” the 
hero seems on his way to a deep and poignant realization. One begins to think of 
Hemingway’s Nick Adams. But Guthrie does not allow his story its deepest fulfillment. 
He seems interested in going only as far as his casual magazine reader, perhaps a trucker 
waiting for a haircut, is interested in going, keeping the whole thing immediate and 
understandable, skirting the significant ends of experience because they might make the 
story “too deep.” 

In the present state of Western letters, Guthrie holds what for some is an enviable 
position. He is an active member of the Western Writers of America. He is their “great 
novelist.” He gives them a certain literary tone. And of course he markets his yarns 
to the best, the quality slicks. But he of course is not a great writer. He is barely a good 
one. If The Big Sky, his first serious novel, indicated his own sense of his literary purpose, 
The Big It indicates that he has been willing not only to disappoint many of his 
earlier admirers but to compromise his own literary ideals as well. 

Don D. WaLkER 
University of Utah 
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Here and There in the Humanities 


© THe University in 
INTERNATIONAL EpucaATION 


“The role of the University in interna- 
tional’ education” was a central point of 
discussion during the 1959 Annapolis Con- 
ference on International Education spon- 
sored by the State Department’s Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations. The uni- 
versities were accused of failing to fulfill 
their responsibility to work toward an in- 
ternational cultural understanding. “The 
need for increased work in the humanities, 
in linguistics and in cultural and interna- 
tional affairs” was stressed, particularly on 
the higher level of education. The possible 
conflicts between governmental and non- 
governmental study programs were briefly 
mentioned, with the conclusion that such 
conflicts or possible gaps in the study pro- 
grams should be solved by a joint effort, 
between educators and government, to an- 
swer the final question posed: How best 
can we all join in this effort? 


@ AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ISRAEL 


Sholom J. Kahn, Professor of American 
literature at the Hebrew University in Is- 
rael, reports in Scopus (September 1959) 
that teaching a new subject to students 
who do not share with you “that complex 
web of memories and assumptions which 
go to make up a national experience and 
tradition” creates psychological as well 
as pedagogic problems. Since his first small 
class in 1951, Professor Kahn has built a 
course emphasizing 19th and 20th century 
American literature that is now “solidly 
established” and becoming more popular. 
Professor Kahn approached the problems 
arising from strange backgrounds from 


two directions: “the uniqueness of Amer- 
ican experience and the parallels between 
American history and the Israeli experi- 
ences: pioneering, religious tradition, the 
struggle for political and cultural indepen- 
dence, reform movements and ‘muckrak- 
ing, the role of immigration and minority 
groups.” After this first step of cultural 
orientation, Dr. Kahn confesses that he 
abandoned any kind of national treatment 
and turned to his primary interest, litera- 
ture. A common literary experience proved 
the best method of exciting and teaching 
the Israeli students. 


* * * 


¢ USIA Grants ror TEACHERS 


Opportunities for American teachers 
wishing to teach English as a “second lan- 
guage” in a USIA Binational Center 
abroad are now open. The Binational Cen- 
ters are in need of qualified personnel as 
directors, librarians, and English teachers. 
The purpose of USIA, stated at the An- 
napolis Conference on International Edu- 
cation in 1959, is “to contribute to interna- 
tional understanding, particularly to for- 
eign understanding of the American peo- 
ple, their institutions and the direction of 
their national life.” The program is made 
possible through healthy grants of $5,000 
to $10,000 per year, depending upon the 
grantee’s position and location of assign- 
ment. Binational Centers are located in 
the Near and Far East and Latin America, 
with recent posts being established in Af- 
rica, Italy, and Spain. Requirements de- 
mand that the applicant be an American 
citizen (if married, his wife must also be 
an American citizen), and he must be fa- 
miliar with all aspects of American cul- 
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ture. Interested persons should write to 
Chief, Employment Branch, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


¢ Tue Pursuit or ExcetLteNcE 


Since the publication in 1958 of a small 
pamphlet, The Pursuit of Excellence: Edu- 
cation and the Future of America, the 
chase has been joined by many individuals 
and groups concerned with this elusive ob- 
ject. The report was the result of research 
and discussion headed by Dr. John W. 
Gardner and sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Stressing “the dignity of 
the individual,” the report discussed the 
tension inherent in the general concepts of 
democracy, equality, and the pursuit of ex- 
cellence, and concluded “. . . we must not 
make the mistake of adopting a narrow or 
constricting view of excellence. Our con- 
ception of excellence must embrace many 
kinds of achievement at many levels.” 

The Association of American Colleges 
took up the theme of excellence at their 
45th annual meeting held in January, 1959, 
in Kansas City. Reprinted in the Associa- 
tion’s journal, Liberal Education, the pa- 
pers delivered included “The College and 
the Dimensions of Reality,” by Gustave 
Weigel, “The Measure of Excellence,” by 
George Boas, and “Excellence and Godli- 
ness as Intellectual Achievements: A Prot- 
estant View,” by Julian N. Hartt. 

And more recently Albert Guerard takes 
up in the Winter 1959-60 issue of Ameri- 
can Scholar, “The Quest of Excellence: a 
Humanistic Utopia.” According to Mr. 
Guerard, excellence was the theme of many 
1959 commencement addresses. But, he 
asks, what does the word mean? “Man- 
kind craves verbal idols.” Excellence is the 
new deity, but certainly a worthy one if 
carefully understood. A search for a defi- 
nition of excellence appears to be necessary 
before the pursuit itself can take place. 
Perhaps like “humanities,” “excellence” 
will enjoy a long period of attention be- 
cause of the difficulty of defining it. Dr. 
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Guerard’s definition includes the apparent 
paradoxes brought out by the Rockefeller 
report: “We are led to realize that the pur- 
suit of excellence implies a fight on two 
fronts: one against chaos, which paralyzes, 
and the other against conformity, which 
deadens.” Applying the general principles 
to the field of education, Dr. Guerard sees 
a leveling, “but with an upward trend.” 
The method of achieving critical-thinking 
adults, he claims, is to concentrate on hu- 
manistic studies with the adolescent, so 
that specialists in any particular field can 
blossom out later. This is one step toward 
the “humanistic utopia.” 


* . * 


e Aw Expression OF FREEDOM 


“The idea of freedom is rooted in the 
conviction that, as a spiritual creature, the 
individual is of supreme worth; as a moral 
creature, he is responsible for his actions; 
as a rational creature, he is capable of gov- 
erning himself. 

“Our first necessity is to renew our faith 
in the fundamentals of freedom. Freedom 
has not been tried and found wanting. It 
has merely been tried and found difficult. 
Our task is not to make it easy, but to 
make it understood. It can be defended 
and preserved only in the way that it can 
be served and fulfilled — by the will and 
the wisdom of free men.” A statement by 
the Directors of the Fund for Adult Edu- 


cation. 
- * 


© Scrence as A New RELIGION 


The Conference on the History of Reli- 
gions meeting in Chicago last year dis- 
cussed the present state of the scholarly 
study of religions and possible organiza- 
tion of an official group to represent the 
United States in the International Associa- 
tion for the History of Religions, The 
thirty participants concluded that the avail- 
able positions for the scholar in this field 
were few, so that for most, the history of 
religions is a side-line rather than a main 
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pursuit. The group also agreed on the 
necessity of an organization for those con- 
cerned with history of religions in Amer- 
ica, and immediately set up the American 
Society for the Study of Religion. 

In the evening address to the conference, 
reprinted in the ACLS Newsletter, E. R. 
Goodenough called for a return to Reli- 
gionswissenschaft in the study of history of 
religions: “It is precisely Religionswissen- 
schaft in any meaningful sense that the 
religious leaders of our generation have re- 
jected.” In an attempt to put the study of 
religion in a workable contemporary con- 
text, Dr. Goodenough suggested a coming 
together of science and religion. If the 
study of the science of religion is to revive, 
scholars must “. . . recognize that science 
itself is a religious exercise, a new religion, 
and that science and religion have fallen 
apart largely because traditionalists have 
. . » failed to recognize a new approach to 
religion as it has formed itself in their 
midst. Historians of religions, that is, must 
include in their study, and in their sym- 
pathy, the new religion of science, or of 
scientists... .” 

Dr. Goodenough also discussed the pos- 
sibilities of a modified scientific method- 
ology for scholars of history of religions 
and the similarity, at root, of science and 
religion: “It is possible that the rejection 
of science by religion, and of theology by 
science, is only the old war of religions on 
a new front, and that science seems a 
threat to old formulations of religion pre- 
cisely because it is a new formulation of 
man’s relation to the tremendum. . . .” 


* * * 


© More ATTENTION FOR THE HUMANITIES 


The problem of defining the area and 
the purpose of the humanities still finds 
itself a subject of much discussion. Profes- 
sor A. S. P. Woodhouse, in a recent address 
to the Humanities Association of Canada, 
stressed the interrelations of the humani- 
ties with other areas of knowledge: “For 


if economics, biology and theology lie be- 
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yond the Humanities, Adam Smith, Dar- 
win, and Newman still find a place there 
as literature. .. .” The Humanities must 
to some extent act as a corrective: “By their 
quiet insistence on quality, the Humanities 
are a corrective to merely quantitative as- 
sessment. .. . By their concentration on the 
specifically human, and on the highest 
products of man’s thought and art, they 
offer a corrective to a crude naturalism. 
The Humanities must do their utmost to 
humanize and civilize.” 

Turning against the narrowly encyclo- 
pedic “humanists,” Albert Guerard in The 
American Scholar claims that “The center 
of the humanities is not erudition, even at 
firsthand: it is good will guided by clear 
thinking. . . . In things of the spirit, experi- 
ence is even more essential than experi- 
ment... . To experience is to enjoy; under- 
standing means simply the clarification, 
purification and deepening of our enjoy- 
ment.” 

And in a luncheon address to the Har- 
vard Foundation Law School, J. Douglas 
Bush emphatically stated that “The aim of 
the humanities is not to adjust people to 
life, to the pressures and the low ideals of 
mass civilization, but to enlighten and dis- 
turb them, to strengthen them to adjust 
life and themselves to the traditional ideals 
of the best minds, the saving remnant of 
the human race.” 


© CoNnTEMPORARY AMERICAN PoETRY 


A new poetry series published by the 
Wesleyan University Press Poetry Publica- 
tions is now being offered in both paper- 
back and hardbound editions. The first 
four selections are Light and Dark, by Bar- 
bara Howes; A Dream of Governors, by 
Louis Simpson; Apples from Shinar, by 
Hyam Plutzik; and Saint Judas, by James 
Wright. The selection board, consisting of 
Donald Hall, William Meredith, and Nor- 
man Holmes Pearson, will decide on four 
volumes every year, and “have been bur- 
dened with no arbitrary standards of selec- 
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tion.” The mainstream of the series will 
be poetry of living Americans, since “as 
heritor and perpetuator of a great tradi- 
tion, he (the American poet) has the need 
to speak; and our society owes him, if not 
adulation and rich rewards, at least the 
courtesy of serious attention — and the 
means through which that attention may 


be sought.” 


e AWARDs 


The Longview Foundation, Inc., “a new 
foundation devoted to stimulating art and 
literature,” has announced an annual 
award program that gives $300 in prizes 
for the best poetry, fiction, and essays ap- 
pearing in the “little” magazines. Twenty- 
five awards were made last year by a com- 
mittee of Saul Bellow, Louise Bogan, Al- 
fred Kazin, Henri Peyre, Thomas B. Hess, 
and Charles Boni. Only published work is 
considered and all little magazines are in- 
vited to submit volumes for possible selec- 
tion to Longview Foundation, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

The Explicator has named Professor 
Bernice Slote, of the University of Nebras- 
ka, winner of its 1958 search for the best 
critical work using the explication de texte 
method. Miss Slote’s book, Keats and the 
Dramatic Principle, was published by the 
University of Nebraska Press. 


* * * 


¢ New AND SPECIAL IssuEs 


A new journal named Audit, published 
by the University of Buffalo, will be avail- 
able in February. The magazine plans to 
publish young writers who will discuss the 
crucial issues of this century. “Audit will 
give an audience to young writers who will 
examine new ideas and sometimes adjust 
old ideas to fit new exigencies.” Of the 
eight issues planned for each year, two will 
be special fiction issues. The cost is twenty- 
five cents a copy. Offices of Audit are lo- 
cated at Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, 
Bufhalo 14, N.Y. 
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The Autumn 1959 issue of The Literary 
Review is devoted to contemporary Italian 
writers who, according to the editors, 
“should be better known outside Italy and 
particularly in the United States.” The 


works included appear here in a first Eng- 
lish translation, and in addition to essays, 
fiction, and poetry, the journal contains 
drawings by contemporary Italian artists. 


® Tue Dincett AMENDMENT: 
“CuLTURAL Goops AND SERVICES” 


In September 1958 President Eisenhower 
signed into law the fifth annual revision, 
renewal, and extension of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, commonly referred to as Public Law 
480. A principal feature of this legislation 
is provision for the sale of American agri- 
cultural surpluses abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies; the Act, accordingly, defines the 
purposes for which foreign currencies thus 
accrued can be expended by Government. 
While the Act is usually thought of only 

. with respect to agricultural commodi- 
ties overproduced in the United States, its 
stated purposes and its operations over the 
years have increasingly made it, in the 
words of Representative Cooley, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
“a major factor in the implementation of 
this nation’s foreign policy.” 

On the assumption that American for- 
eign policy must include the creation and 
expansion of American mechanisms for 
understanding the rest of the world, the 
American academic community has argued 
for continuous extension of the utilization 
of these foreign currencies for the purchase 
of “cultural goods and services.” A great 
step forward in this direction was accom- 
plished when, through the efforts of Repre 
sentative John D. Dingell of Michigan, the 
1958 revision of the act contained an 
Amendment (Title I, section 104-n) au- 
thorizing the use of these currencies: “ 
for financing under the direction of the 
Librarian of Congress in consultation with 
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the National Science Foundation and other 
interested agencies, in such amounts as 
may be specified from time to time in ap- 
propriation acts (1) programs outside the 
United States for the analysis and evalu- 
ation of foreign books, periodicals, and 
other materials to determine whether they 
would provide information of technical or 
scientific significance in the United States 
and whether such books, periodicals, and 
other materials are of cultural or educa- 
tional significance; (2) the registry, index- 
ing, binding, reproduction, cataloging, ab- 
stracting, translating, and dissemination of 
books, periodicals, and related materials 


determined to have such significance; and 
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(3) the acquisition of such books, periodi- 
cals, and other materials and the deposit 
thereof in libraries and research centers in 
the United States specializing in the areas 
to which they relate.” 

The Dingell Amendment lays upon the 
Librarian of Congress the responsibility 
for developing a detailed and budgeted 
program for the employment of foreign 
currencies to this end, for negotiating this 
program through the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and for its final presentation to the 
Congress for the appropriation act re- 
quired by the law. (From ACLS News- 
letter, November, 1959.) 
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